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A BURST OF IMPERIAL 

















CHINESE GOLD 


A BANK OF GOLD 


A MATURE BUSH—SIX FEET HIGH 








Imperial Cathay the Home of the World’s finest flowering shrubs, 
gives of her best, fresh splendor, new charm, to banked masses of 


shrubbery. 





Flower masses hide the leaves. 


ROSA HUGONIS 
has “captured the 
garden lovers of 
America,”’ according 
to a writer at the 
Arnold Arboretum, 
which acquired the 
first plants in this 
country. He adds: 
“It should be the 
most popular species 
in the country.” 


ROSA HUGONIS 


(Also called ithe “Golden Rose of China’’) 


This spectacular and exquisite rose, indis- 
pensable to the rose-lover as a specimen lawn 
flowering shrub, so excels in mass planting of 
large areas that: its early blaze of soft yellow 
glory during the month of May offers a new 
thrill to lovers of pure beauty. YOU may 
revel in the glory of a small or large planting. 


A “GOLDEN HILLSIDE FROM CHINA” 


Here is an extract from a letter from Mrs. Herbert Harde, F. L. S., 
Yr. &. HH. 8. Editor of “Our Garden Journal,” to our president, 
Robert Pyle, after her 1925 trip to Europe: 

“IT saw Rosa Hugonis in many private gardens and at Bagatelle. 
There is not and never will be a rival of this perfect Shrub Rose, 
always so beautiful, whether in flower or not—I wish you could have 
seen it with a background of Laburnum (Golden Chain), White Wis- 
taria and a carpet of Divaric ata Canadensis, « planting nearly 100 feet 
long,,Oh! so delicately lovely.’ 


ROSA HUGONIS is fully described and pictured in natural 
colors on page 46 in our 1926 “Star Guide to Good Roses’—a 
catalog that’s more than a catalog, a short cut to rose success— 
100 pages, 18 in full color. It is now ready, and will be sent 
free upon request. Write for it today, and ask for special in- 
formation on mass planting. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


ke Formerly The Conard and Jones Co. ro 


Star Rose Growers Box1g West Grove, Pa. 





Like dainty yellow hollyhocks. 


The firm who _ be- 
lieved in ROSA 
HUGONIS has now 
created the first 
large collection in 
strong plants for 
mass planting 
Splendid “Star” size 
plants now available 
in quantity, as well 
as extra-size plants 
for specimen display. 
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Ancient Dwellers of the Southwest 


By Don 


T is a far cry from the moonshine and feud belt of 
the Ozarks to the hot sands of our American desert, 
and Turbyfill and I figured we were literally jump- 
ing from the frying-pan into the fire when we received 
orders to join an expedition, at Gallup, New Mexico, 
arly last spring, to assist in the excavation of an 
ancient pueblo in the desert. We had become quite 
proficient at 
dodging the 
whizzing bullets 
of the mountain- 
eers who mistook 
us for “reven- 
oors” and were 
beginning to feel 
quite at home on 
the ridges and 
hogbacks of the 
Ozarks. Out 
idea of the des- 
ert was a lot of 
hot sand cov- 
ered with taran- 
tulas, horned 
toads and vicious 
rattlesnakes, but 
orders were or- 
ders, so we sent 
for a new supply 
of snakebite cure 
and started for 
the southwest. 
Our spirits did 
not rise very 
much when we 
caught our first 
glimpse of the 
American Desert 
from the win- 
dows of the Santa Fe train, as it entered New Mexico. 
Sut unlike the famous cow-boy, who claimed that “God 
never made no such goldarn country,” we figured this 
barren and desolate region was intended for some pur- 
pose, and after a few weeks on the desert, decided that 





THE EXCAVATED KIVA, OR COUNCIL HOUSE OF HAWIKUH, IN bile 

WHICH THE CHIEF PRIESTS GATHERED TO DISCUSS POLITICAL 

MATTERS. OF REMARKABLE INTEREST WERE THE GREAT WOODEN 

BEAMS WHICH WERE UNCOVERED AND OF WHICH CAREFUL SCI- 
ENTIFIC EXAMINATION IS BEING MADE 


CapDzow 


it was an “Indian relic’ hunter’s paradise. Ancient 
Indian sites abounded on almost every hilltop, while 
specimens by the thousand could be found by digging 
for them, and we, being archaeologists in search of 
specimens, donned the desert khaki and dug in. It was 
an interesting group of men who alighted from the 
train at Gallup, New Mexico, early in June. The leader 
of our party, 
Mr. F. W. 
Hodge, of the 
Museum of the 
American _ [n- 
dian, was a 
prominent scien- 
tist and an old- 
timer in the 
Southwest ;there 
were also two 
representatives 
of British Mu- 
seums ; a doctor 
from Boston; a 
world-roving 
moving picture 
man; a surveyor 
from _ upstate 
New York; the 
Tarheel, and 
myself from the 
Ozarks, the 
Tropics, the 
Arctic and other 
places; also one 
Jewish automo- 
mechanic 
from New York 
City. The reason 
for the sudden 
popularity of 
New Mexico to scientific men was the finishing up of 
the most important archeological work that has ever 
been undertaken in North America—the uncovering 
of the historic Indian ruin of Hawikuh. This city 
was the capital of the celebrated seven cities of Cibola 
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We caught our first glimpse of the valley of Cibola 
just as the sun was setting. It was a view that shall t 
ever remain in my memory ; the flat-topped adobe houses 
of the village were almost crimson while the sun shone 
on them, and gradually turned to maroon and _ violet- 
gray as the light dimmed, finally melting into the fore- 
ground and disappearing. 

We spent our first night in the desert at the village 
of Zuni. And the following day arrangements were 
made by Mr. Hodge for his Indian workmen to report, 
and we proceeded to our objective—the ruin of Hawikuh, 
twelve miles southwest of the village of Zuni. In a 
grove of cedars near the ruin we erected our camp, and 
in a few days the work was going full blast, for we 
were going to try and finish the research work that had 
been carried on by Mr. Hodge for six years. 

The excavation of Hawikuh has added a new page to 
early American history, and has verified the writings of 
Spanish explorers of the sixteenth century. This ancient 
ruin was the goal of the Spanish Conquerors in this part 
of North America, for it was the capital of the seven 
cities of Cibola, and it was the reputed wealth of Cibola 
that brought the conquistadores northward across the 





desert on their quest for gold. 

The twenty workmen employed on the ruin were all 
Indians, and a very friendly and cheerful lot. They 
seem to know that the men who delve into the old houses 
of their people have nothing but their best interests at 
heart. When the work was first started at Hawikuh in 
1916, some of the Indian priests objected to the scientists 


A COMPLETE VESSEL FOUND IN THE RUIN, removing the bones of their ancestors; but these men 
PHOTOGRAPHED IN PROCESS OF EXCAVATION 








were soon won over, and a few of the strongest objectors 
became the most valued employees, and gave informa- 


and the goal of the Spanish 
explorers early in the sixteenth 
century. 

Our party carried the town 
of Gallup by storm, and 
shocked the natives by buying 
three automobiles—and paying 
cash for them. But regardless 
of all this show of affluence 
when the outfit was finally 
assembled, one of the two 
cooks previously arranged for 
by mail was missing. I did 
not blame him for deserting 
after he had had a look at his 
companions-to-be with their 
hair shaved off and_ several 
days’ growth of beard on their 
faces. They were all prepar- 
ing to resist sunburn and heat, 
and were a hard-looking lot. 
The remaining cook decided to 
take a chance on it alone, and 
the party started for the In- 


ged Saale 
dian pueblo of Zuni, fifty miles THE NORTH SIDE OF THE ANCIENT CITY, WHERE MANY HOUSES OF A 
from the railroad. LONG AGO PEOPLE AND DAY WERE BROUGHT TO LIGHT 
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tion regarding ceremonial spec- 
imens found in the ruin, that 
could not have been obtained 
from any but high priests. 
Life under canvas in the 
desert was not without its 
humorous and serious sides. 
Even in a large, luxurious 
camp such as we had in Hawi- 
kuh, the ‘ 
snake would find his way. One 
was discovered in the “Tar- 


‘sidewinder” rattle- 


heel’s” laundry bag, and for a 
week afterwards he wished he 
was back in No’th Ca’lina. 
Vic, the auto mechanic, had 
troubles of his own. He as- 
pired to be a cow-boy. He 
knew what a cow-boy should 
do, just how he should dress, 
and everything — hadn’t he 
seen every one of Tom Mix’s pictures that had been 
shown on “Thoid Avenoo,” New York for the past five 
years? The broad-brimmed Stetson, chaps, spurs, and 
high-heeled boots were easy to buy, and soon we had 
a cowboy in camp. But a cowboy must have a horse, 
so the Indians brought a horse for their friend, “Chipi,” 
the Porcupine, as they renamed Vic. After a thorough 
inspection of the chassis of the “Hay burner,” Vic in- 
quired if he had a full tank, and, being assured by the 
Indians that he had been fed, mounted the saddle, used 
his spurs for a starter, and ambled forth in search of 
adventure. The first mile was easy, and gaining con- 
fidence in himself, the cowboy put the spurs to his pony 
in approved “western story” style. The faithful pinto 





THIS WAS OUR CAMP KITCHEN “DELMONICO’S”—AND THE COOK WHO 


TOOK A CHANCE. SPOTLESS AND CONVENIENT, WITH 
IMPROVEMENTS” AVAILABLE IN THE DESERT 








A WOMAN OF THE PUEBLOS BUSY IN HER KITCHEN MAKING BREAD IN 
THE NATIVE WAY-—IN STRIKING CONTRAST TO THE PICTURE SHOWN 


BELOW 


leaped to obey the spurs, but Vie did not leap with him. 
He remained where the leap began, descending grace- 
fully into a clump of pear cactus. Liniment and thorn- 
pulling occupied the cowboy for several days thereafter. 

The Zuni Indians, who occupied the Pueblo of Hawi- 
kuh at the time of the conquest, were among the first 
Indians north of the Rio Grande to meet white men, 
and the meeting was not a pleasant one for the Indians. 
The first foreigner to step into the peaceful Zuni valley 
was Estevanico, a negro, who had traveled northward 
in 1539 from the City of Mexico with Fray Marcos of 
Niza, to explore the unknown country which is now 
New Mexico. The negro had been sent ahead by the 
friar to prepare the way. But contrary to instruc- 
tions, he traveled far in ad- 
vance and reached the country 
called “Shiwinockwim,” the 
land that produces flesh, far in 
advance of Fray Marcos. Este- 
vanico posed as a medicine 
man when he arrived at Hawi- 
kuh, but evidently could not 
make good, for he was killed 
by the Zuni. Some of the Pima 
Indians, who had accompanied 
the negro, escaped and notified 
Fray Marcos of the death of 
his courier, but regardless of 
the danger, the brave friar 
traveled on, and a few days 
after the murder, viewed the 
Zuni valley from an adjacent 
height. He took formal pos- 
session of the new country in 
the name of Spain, and has- 
tened back to the City of 
Mexico. Fray Marcos, with- 
out having seen all of the 
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Desert Types 
; i 
oo | 
ZUNi HOME | 
BUILDERS 
As usual in Indian 
colonies, the women 
do most of the heavy r 


POTTERY VESSELS 
MADE BY THE 
ANCIENT ZUNI 


These were recovered 

from the ruin of the 

Spanish monastery near 
Hawikuh. 












Above—The moulder, 
building up a_ pottery 
vessel. 


THE FINISHING 
TOUCH 

The pottery maker 

is putting on the 

last artistic touches 

of brilliant color. 

TI WA KU TI 


The priest of Su 
Yuh Tushi. 


THE WEAVER 


Blankets of many brilliant hues and typical design 
are woven today by the skilled Indian workers. { 
The author, sitting in the background, watches the 

weaver remove her work from the loom. 
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seven cities of Cibola in the Zuni valley, and depending 
upon the stories the Pimas had told him, presented a 
glowing report of the new kingdom, declaring the na- 
tives used vessels of gold and silver, and decorated their 
walls with precious jewels. 

Viceroy Mendoza of New Spain, fired with enthu- 
siasm at the report of riches in the northern country, 
organized an expedition under General Francisco Vas- 
quez de Coronado, which, for wealth of equipment, and 
for the prominence of the men who accompanied it, has 
never been equaled in the annals of American explora- 
tion. Guided by Fray Marcos, the expedition departed 
from Compostela, February 23rd, 1540, and reached 
Culiacan, March 28th. In April General Coronado de- 
parted from the latter place with seventy-five picked 
horsemen, leaving the main force to follow. He reached 
Hawikuh, which he named Grenada, on July 7, 1540. 


Indian villages in their hopeless search for wealth, 
and finally in 1541 the whole expedition returned to the 
City of Mexico, a failure. 

One day, while digging in one of the hundreds 
of rooms excavated at the ruin, we found an old 
style Spanish spur that had undoubtedly jingled 
on the heel of some blue-blooded, swash-buckling cava- 
lier. 

Under the fallen walls of the ancient church which 
we excavated, near an adobe altar, a workman one day 
came upon a skeleton. Probably that of one of the old 
Franciscans who had died to advance his faith. For the 
church, built here by the missionary priests, was burned 
by the Apache Indians in the year 1670, when they 
sacked Hawikuh and killed the priests and many Zunis. 
It was shortly after this event that the city was entirely 
abandoned, and the sandstorms of the desert springtime 





RAIN DANCERS AT ZUNI PUEBLO 


The Indians showing hostility, the place was stormed by 
the Spaniards and the inhabitants were routed after 
Coronado almost lost his life in the attack, when he 
was struck by stones thrown from the housetops by the 
defenders of the doomed pueblo. 

After the Spaniards had conquered the seven cities 
of Cibola, they soon discovered that the magnificent 
kingdom with its cities filled with gold and_ precious 
stones, was only a group of ordinary Indian pueblos, 
and the disappointed Coronado was moved to declare in 
his official report that Fray Marcos had “said the truth 
in nothing that he reported.” Exploring parties traveled 
in various directions from Hawikuh, nowhere finding 
the expected wealth, but always encouraged by news 
of what was just beyond. Captain Cardinas journeyed 
westward from the pueblo, and was the first white man 
to see and record the wonders of the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado. Other forces explored the various 


had gradually covered the historic pueblo, until Mr. 
Hodge began his archeological investigations. 

Some of the most spectacular objects recovered from 
the ruin were turquoise mosaics, beautiful breast orna- 
ments, wooden combs, pendants and ear tablets all en- 
crusted with this semiprecious stone, were excavated and 
preserved. It has been proven that the turquoise has 
ever been regarded as one of the most valued posses- 
sions of the Zuni. The perfect colored stone they call 
the male, the off-colored, the female. And the soft blue 
of the stone symbolizes the upper world, or heaven to 
these Indians. 

The most important discovery made at Hawikuh, how- 
ever, was the chronological sequence of the types of 
earthenware vessels made by the ancient Zuni. More 
than fifteen hundred beautifully decorated pottery ves- 
sels were recovered from the ruin, and on these water 
jars, bowls and dippers, one finds the true art of an- 

(Continued on page 191) 











A Battle Among the Crags 


By FreDERICK K. VREELAND 


Twas a bleak 
day in mid 





September. 










A 


was shrieking up the 


northeast gale 


cafion, the smell 
~ of snow was iu 
the air, and the 

mountain peaks 

were hidden by 
wildly driven 
storm clouds. Ragged 
wisps of fog broke off 
from the mass _ that 
swept over the di- 
vide, and eddied 
down the slope 
toward the shel- 
tered valley where our tiny camp was pitched, just on 
the edge of the yellow tamaracks. The horses were 
restless and strayed far up the slope, knowing ful! 
well what it meant to paw 
for their living through a 
two-foot blanket of snow. 
The gray mare snorted and 
tossed her head, while lit- 
tle Buckskin 
ears in stolid resignation. 


drooped his 


All nature seemed in an ex- 


THE CASE AGAINST THE EAGLE 


Around many a campfire men have told amazing 
tales of the golden eagle and his ferocity. Some 
have declared that this great bird when hunger driven 
will attack deer and even elk. They have substantiated 
these claims with eVidence more or less convincing — 
but never have they fortified them with testimony of 


photographer, but one cannot have everything; so 
[ left my big camera in camp, and, equipped for a 
hard climb with a little kodak and a pocket full of 
lunch, I set out in quest of old Mr. Benjamin Ram. 
Old Benjamin, as Frenchy and I had affectionately 
dubbed him, had chosen for his lookout a great bald- 
headed mountain, whose slope of sharply broken 
shale commanded a huge basin or amphitheatre sur- 
rounded on three sides by high peaks and opening on 
the fourth into a narrow wooded cafion. Every 
morning between 9 and 10 Old Benjamin, having fin- 
ished his browsing, would appear near the top of 
this slope and scan the landscape. Always on the 
windward edge of the mountain, his keen scent gave 
him control of the situation from that side, and 
looking to leeward he would stand majestically, his 
massive head slowly swinging as his keen eyes took 
in every detail of the basin below him. For fifteen 
minutes he would gaze, and then, satisfied, he would 
stalk deliberately to some commanding ledge and 
lie down contented to blink and chew his cud. Time 
after time I had watched 
him through my glasses, but 
each day he chose his posi- 
tion so skilfully to suit the 
conditions of wind = and 
weather, that neither man 
nor beast could approach 
without his knoweldge. 


pectant mood, as if some- the camera. So, many have remained frankly sceptical. He knew I was stalking 
thing were about to happen. It remains for Mr. Vreeland in this Vivid narrative him, for he had seen me 


I, too, felt the thrill, and 
as I watched the clouds 
chasing each other among the peaks an_ inspiration 
seized me. This was my chance to outwit a crafty 
old bighorn ram that I had been stalking for the 
past week! It was a bad day indeed for the nature 


to establish at least one instance beyond dispute. 


more than once; but did he 
flee the country in panic? 
Not Old Benjamin! Proud and self-reliant, he defied 
me, evading me easily when I crept too close and 
returning each morning to his mountain to loll and 
blink in the sunshine. And each day increased my ad- 
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miration and respect for this 
wily son of nature. 

Nearly a week passed in this 
game of hide-and-seek, and 
then came the day of stormy 
wind and cloud-wrapped peaks. 
Here, at last, thought I, was 
my chance. Under cover of 
the driving clouds I would 
climb from the adjoining val- 
ley where we were camped, 
cross over to the edge of Ben- 
jamin’s basin, and there, con- 
cealed among the rocks, I 
would hope for.a rift in the 
clouds to give me a_ nearer 
view of the old monarch of the 
peaks. 

Fortune favored me. Close- 
ly enveloped in a blanket of 
wet, driven fog I climbed the 
steep slope, crossed the divide 
in the teeth of the gale, and 
slipped to a place I had chosen 
on the edge of the cliff com- 
manding a view of the whole 
basin. There I sat in a niche 
of the rock, my brown cloth- 
ing blending with the back- 
ground, my feet dangling over 
space, my glasses ready for 
instant use. Below me, and 
only a stone’s throw away, was 
a well-worn game trail, estab- 
lished long ago by the herds of 
bison, which here penetrated 
the mountain 
crossed even the high divides. 
Only a few bleached skulls re- 
main to tell us of the vanished 
herds, but their trail is still 
used by the mule, deer and 
the bighorn sheep in passing 


valleys and 


from one basin to the other. 
From my airy perch near the 
head of this trail I was in a 
fair way to see any game that might be on the move in 
anticipation of the coming storm. 

As I crouched for shelter from the fog-laden wind, 
shivering occasionally for exercise, fortune again favored 
me. The wind suddenly freshened, the curtain of cloud 
parted, and in a moment the whole world lay spread out 
before me. What a sight! Below yawned the huge 
abyss of the basin; at my left stood Benjamin’s peak; 
at my right rose another mountain; and in front was the 
cafion, flanked by jagged cliffs, beyond whose portal 
stretched the boundless prairie, purple and gold in the 
sunshine beyond the clouds. 

But this was no time for enjoying scenery, however, 


if # 
# ? “Pf 
“a 


Sie 





© FP. K. Vreeland 


“THE GREAT CREATURE CIRCLED BEHIND HIS VICTIMS, WHO STOOD STAR- 
ING VACANTLY AT THE EMPTY SPACE INTO WHICH THEIR TORMENTOR 


HAD VANISHED” 


glorious. The moment I had longed for had arrived, 
and the opportunity might soon be lost. Eagerly I 
seized my glasses and scanned the slope of Benjamin’s 
peak. Again and again I swept it, searching every ledge 
and every patch of scrub, but all to no purpose. Ben- 
jamin was not there. The crafty old fellow had foiled 
me again! 

Baffled and bitterly disappointed I turned to the basin 
below me. All was blank and lifeless. Then suddenly 
I became aware of a black speck that had not been there 
before; there at the edge of the spruces where the 
basin empties into the cafion. Then two more specks. 
My eyes focused on them as my mind tried to analyze 
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the situation:—Yes, they surely are moving. They are 
coming toward me, creeping, oh! so slowly, over the 
rocky floor of the basin. Now they take form. The 
leader is larger than the others and comes straight 
forward, while the smaller ones wander from side to side 
as they follow. Their forms are lithe and slender and 
they tiptoe daintily over the sharply broken shale. Yes, 
they are deer—an old doe and two well-grown fawns. 
The fawns stop to browse by the way, but the mother 
presses steadfastly on, watching on all sides as she goes, 


for they are now far from 


crest, and poising easily over the hapless creatures, who 
dashed madly to and fro in terror. Beautifully the great 
golden eagle poised on the rising wind, then, wheeling, 
shot down with terrific speed at the shuddering group 
below him. Bleating in terror they scattered, knowing 
not which way to flee from the horrid monster who 
defied all the laws of nature. Again the great creature 
soared, then circled behind his victims, who stared 
vacantly at the empty space into which their tormentor 
Another frightful swoop from behind 

and the distracted creatures 


had vanished. 





| dashed wildly hither and 





cover. Finally they reach 





the foot of the slope just 
below me and take the old 
trail for a steep climb to the 
The fawns cease 





summit. 
to wander and fall obedi- | 
ently into line. The old deer 
shows evident signs of anxi- 
ety, for she is traveling 
down wind, and the possible 
dangers beyond the summit 
are all unknown. Anxious- 
ly she turns her head to see 
if the little ones are follow- 








yon, bleating  piteously. 
| Again and again the eagle 
| soared and circled, making 
|! dash after dash at his de- 
fenseless prey, who now 
huddled together in despair, 
paralyzed with terror and 
powerless to escape from 
the black nightmare that 
Imagine 








hung over them. 
the sensations of the silent 
witness of this scene—the 
event of a lifetime, transpir- 





ing. The leader takes the || | Pussy Willow wakened ing right under his very 
: Sri : a From her winter nap, ee a ee 

hint and clings close to its |f | ¢ For the frolic Spring Breeze 7; 2 oy the big camera 
ts On her door would tap. }| with its long focus lens ly- 


mother, but the other, more || 
headstrong, lags behind and 
looks back at the nice brow- 
sing they have left below 
them. Now they are half 
way up and the pace quick- 
ens. The laggard hastens to 
catch up. The old deer 
shows increasing anxiety, 
for all her senses are now 
useless. What is awaiting 
them beyond the summit? 
With neck stretched and 
ears strained forward she 
breaks into a trot and the 
little ones scramble after as 
best they can. At last the 
summit is reached, and they 
disappear quickly from view, 





“It is chilly weather, 
Though the sun feels good; 
I will wrap up warmly; 
Wear my furry hood.” 


Mistress Pussy Willow 
Opened wide her door; 
Never had the sunshine 
Seemed so bright before. 


Never had the brooklet 
Seemed so full of cheer; 

“Good morning, Pussy Willow, 
Welcome to you, dear.” 


Never guest was quainter; 
Pussy came to town 

In a hood of silver gray 
And a coat of brown. 


Happy little children 
Cried with laugh and shout, 
“Spring is coming, coming, 
Pussy Willow’s 
—Kate L. Brown. 


i} ing useless in camp! But 
there was no time for vain 
regret. The precious sec- 
onds were passing, and al- 
though the light was bad 
and a rapid exposure was 
impossible, the shutter was 
snapped, just as the eagle 
made his final lunge at the 
quivering group below him. 
This was the end. The 
fawns were well-grown and 
the eagle, although he spread 
to nearly double their size, 
appeared to realize that they 
were too big for ‘him to han- 
out.” - : : 
dle. So, having sated his 

lust by harrying them, he 














leaving only a line of tracks 





rose lightly on the wind, 











in the snow comb to show 
where they pase. All this happened quickly, and kept 
my kodak busy, for the deer passed not fifty yards from 
my perch. As 1 rolled off the last exposed film and looked 
up I was astonished to see one of the fawns come dashing 


back over the crest in evident panic, followed quickly by 
the others, tumbling helter-skelter after. The cause of 


this sudden rout I could not even guess, but surely some- 
thing very terrifying had happened. 

A moment more and the mystery was solved. 
majestically in the teeth of the gale a black form ap- 
peared, sweeping like a silent, ominous shadow over the 


Soaring 


glided over the basin, and 
soared up, up, up, finally fading from sight among the 
peaks. The deer, hastily collecting their scattered wits, 
raced frantically down the slope, across the basin, and 
into the friendly cover of the black spruces, to the wind- 
ward side of the divide. The camera man rose cautiously 
to stretch his stiffened limbs, now thoroughly chilled, and 
hastened over the summit to a sheltered nook where he 
could stamp his feet and swing his arms and wonder 
whether it had really happened after all, or, whether it 
was just a strange, wild dream. Yes, there were the ex- 
posed films in the camera—would they tell the story? 
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Teaching Forestry in Camps for Boys 


By JOHN 


OYS will be boys and in America almost half a 
million of them between the ages of twelve and 
seventeen go about it by spending a part of their 
summers in camps managed by private agencies, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association or the Boy Scouts 
For a proper setting these camps must 
‘summer camp” 


of America. 
seek the woods and streams for the term 
practically implies trees or forests with roads and trails, 
streams and fish, underbrush and game. A camp 
could hardly be visualized on an open plain, in the middle 
of a desert or on a sandy waste by the seashore. As a 
matter of fact it is the woods which makes the camp 


possible and attractive. 

Yet in spite of the close relationship between the 
summer camp and the woods or forest the usual camp 
program gives surprisingly little instruction about the 
trees, how they live together and how they furnish wood 


B. Cuno 


and fuel for our comfort and convenience: Scattered 
efforts to teach the names of trees and birds are made 
in many camps but this is rather meager fare for grow- 
ing boys who in the not far distant future will make or 
break the forest policy of the nation. Forestry is so 
vital a subject both from the standpoint of recreation 
and economic utility that its study is not only fully war- 
ranted but very necessary. The citizen of tomorrow 
must have a better background of wood-wisdom than the 
present generation if this country is to grow and main- 
tain its forest requirements. 

The burden rests with those who are interested in 
recreation and forestry to prove that part of the time 
spent in summer camp can be put to good advantage in 
studying forestry without conflicting with swimming, 
paddling, athletics and military drill— the somewhat stereo- 
tvped forms of training offered by most of our summer 





ASSEMBLED FOR ROLL CALL IN A SCOUT CAMP IN THE HEART OF THE MONTANA WOODS. 

IN THIS AND SIMILAR CAMPS ALL OVER THE COUNTRY HALF A MILLION OF OUR BOYS 

ARE EAGERLY ABSORBING THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF WOODS AND FOREST CRAFT, AND 

THEIR LOVE FOR THE WORK IS THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE FUTURE HANDLING OF 
OUR GREAT FOREST POSSESSIONS BY THESE CITIZENS OF TOMORROW 
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camps. What an asset it would 
be to have the larger number of 
these boys devoting special atten- 
subjects under 


tion to forestry 


competent instruction ! 

That the plan can be made to 
work has already been proven ai 
several summer Rock 
Oak Forestry Camp near Tuxedo, 
York, in the Palisades In- 
terstate Park; Camp  Mishike 
(Turtle) in northern Wisconsin ; 
Quebec Scout Camp, Lake St. 
Joseph, Canada; Keewayden 
Camp, Lake Dunham, Vermont; 
and Camp Wauwepex, Wading 
River, Long Island, have all given 
de- 


camps. 


New 


instruction in forestry with 


cided success. The boys take to 
it and enjoy it. 

The first and most important 
requirement for starting forestry 
in a summer camp for boys is to 
secure an instructor who has had 
training in forestry. Foresters 
engaged in teaching at colleges, or 
in Federal, State and private em- 
ploy will be attracted by offers 


to handle the work during their summer 
Juniors in forest schools and seniors just graduating 
should not be difficult to secure, or the state 
may find it possible to detail a man to lay out or super- 
The state forester can at least assist 


intend the work. 


m preparing a program adapted to local conditions if 
It would be quite difficult to 


he cannot detail a man. 


conduct a successful course without a man trained in for- 


estry. Based 
on experience 
in conducting 
forestry work 
for older boys 
at Camp Wau- 
wepex, Wad- 
ing River, 
Long Island, 
in the sum- 
mer of 1925, 
the following 
suggested 
program can 
be covered by 
15 or 20 boys 
in periods of 
two weeks’ 
duration. It 


is divided into two forms of instruction: first blackboard 
talks in camp, given early in the morning before the day 
is warm or just before evening mess when some of the 
pent-up energy has been spent and the attention can be 








HOW HIGH IS IT? THE 
HYPSOMETER WILL TELL 


vacations. 


forester 





YOUNG SAWYERS ON THE JOB—HARD AT IT 


corn or potatoes. 


roots, trunk and crown, and show how each 


demonstrations in 
be held 


held. Second 
the 


during any other part of the day. 


woods, which may 
The camp fire circle at night is an 
excellent place for stories about 
the woods, forest fires, and the 
work of forest rangers. 
Blackboard talks torm a minor 
part of the program. The actual 
work in the woods by the boys 
themselves is the vital part. But 
talks do help to lay out the day’s 
work and to clinch the field ob- 
servations. Note for the 
lectures and other work are use- 


books 


ful, and examinations covering 
the work will stimulate interest. 
In blackboard talks, which 


should be given not in a building 
but in the open under the trees, 
the leader can cover the following: 

Describe the forest conditions 
and topography of the section of 
country you are in, using maps 
and charts. Give the history of 
lumbering in that vicinity and in 
the United States. 

Describe the parts of a tree: 
functions, 


by means of drawings. 
Tell how seeds are collected and sown, how they start 
to grow, how the seedling develops and the tree results. 
Explain how the tree grows in height and diameter. 
Tell how trees have habits just as do animals, some 
preferring swamps, river bottoms and borders of lakes, 
others preferring sandy, loamy or clay soil, others pre- 


ferring warm 
climates, such 
as the palms; 
cold cli- 
mates, such as 
the spruces 
and firs. 
Describe the 
forest 
comm unity. 
Explain the 
pure forest, 


or 


as a 


the mixed 
forest, and 
tell of the 


fight for light 
and moisture, 
and man’s in- 
terest in 


growing tall trees clear of limbs for the wood in them. 
Tell how crops of trees can be grown just as crops of 


Describe the products obtainable from the forest ; fence 

















posts, stakes, pulpwood, fuel, cross- 
ties, telephone poles, piling and lum- 
ber, and show how dependent man is 
upon the forest for its products as 
well as for the game it contains, the 
shelter and comfort it offers, and 
the water it holds for reservoirs, 
power and keeping rivers navigable. 

Describe the kinds of forest fires: 
Tell 
how to protect against them by the 
construction of 


ground, surface and crown. 


and _ trails, 
the erection of lookout towers, the 


roads 


burning of brush, and through the 
use of care when hunting, fishing, 
Tell how to 
with 


camping and touring. 
forest fires 


tools 


fight 
hand 


ordinary 
and portable pumps, 
and how to back fire. 

The average group of boys with 
proper encouragement will bombard 
the leader with questions at these 
blackboard talks, tying in the facts 
with their own experience. This sort 
of discussion must be guided but 
should by all means be encouraged. 

Demonstrations in the 


might 


woods 


well cover the following: 


Take hikes to identify trees by bark, branches and leaves. 
Collect specimens and show how to mount and preserve 
them. Leaves can be mounted nicely between newspapers 
and the sides of cardboard cartons in which camp food is 


received. 


Identify on hikes the kind of woods used in cabins, 


barns, houses, 
in telephone 
poles, rail- 
road ties, 
freight sheds, 
farm wagons, 
plows, hoes, 
rakes and oth- 
er tools, boats, 
piers, benches, 
etc., and ex- 
plain why the 
particular 
wood is so 
used. 

Give in- 
struction in 
hanging, 
grinding and 
whetting va- 
rious types of axes. 
emergencies. 


Point out the habits of trees as they grow 
along the streams, on the mountain tops, etc. 


garages, for doors, shingles and siding, 


Show how the file can be used in 
Show how to blaze the bark of trees, 
emphasizing how rarely this is necessary. 

Teach how to file cross cut saws and explain the pur- 
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GETTING READY FOR AC- 
TION—A SHARP AX IS A 
YOUNG WOODSMAN’S FIRST 
REQUISITE 


the top. 
and crown. 


FIRE MAKERS—THE BOYS LEARN FIRE AND ITS CONTROL IN 


THE WOODS FROM ITS VERY BEGINNINGS 
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first with calipers, then a 
with the eye only. 


pose cf cutting teeth, rakers, saw- 
dust spaces, etc. 

Establish a plot on which thin- 
nings and cleanings are made by 
This can be done on 
the camp forest or in the woods 
of an estate owner or farmer. It 
should be accessible to visitors so 
they can see the results. Let the 
boys prune the dead branches, re- 
move the slow-growing, undesirable 
species, and pile the wood in cords 
for use at or elsewhere. 
Boys love this work. 


the boys. 


camp 


Visit sawmills, planing mills and 
wood-working factories and exam- 
ine the methods of manufacturing 
wooden products. Pile properly 
some lumber, learn the defects, 
such as knots or stain, upon which 
grades of lumber are based, and 
learn the contents of boards 
through using a board foot rule. 

Determine the heights of trees 
by several methods such as length 
of shadow, use of home-made Bilt- 
more stick, or a hypsometer. 
diameters of 


Determine trees, 


3iltmore stick, and finally 


Fell some trees, cut them into logs and count the 
annual rings at the stump, at the ends of the logs and at 
Measure the height of stump, length of logs, 
Foresters call this a stem analysis but the 
instruction in felling and trimming that accompanies it 
is the important feature. 


Use a log 
scale stick to 
determine the 
contents of 
logs in board 
feet. An ex- 
planation of 
the board 
foot, and of 
log rules will 
be necessary. 

Run survey 
lines’ with 
compass on a 
Jacob staff, 
and estimate 
the timber on 
the area. This 
may be of 


value on camp property or the property of another. 
Make plane table surveys and topographic maps. 
(Oldest of the boys for this.) 
Build fire lines, make a fire-lookout in a tree, or 
(Continued on page 170) 
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The Paradox of the Northwest 


By LAURENCE DoNOvVAN 


OR six months the benign, snow-powdered coun- 
tenance of Mount Saint Helen’s was hidden. The 
paradoxical pall of this Last Great West lay 
Southward, a 
Along the val- 


across the face of the glaciered peak. 
shadow cloud obscured Mount Hood. 
leys of the Columbia, the Willamette, the Sandy and the 
Des Chutes, as in the northward valleys of the Quin- 
ault, the Hoquiam, the Skokomish and the Elwha, the 
blighting fog descended. 

American prodigality lighted the fires on a thousand 
hills. Roaring torches crackled in green timber, with- 
ering millions of trees in a day and blackening whole 
mountainsides in a breath. Upwards of twelve million 
acres of timber in this last west burned before the com- 
ing of the rains. The five year average of sixty mil- 
lion acres burned over was more than maintained. 

What a paradox! I have watched a giant walking 
through the land, bestrewing tinder and inflammable 
desolation with one hand and posting fire warnings with 
the other; “skyline” cables converting the valleys into 
slashing shambles, while warnings were being broadcast 
to the camper and the tourist to see that the match is 
thrown caterpillar tractors 


out before it is away; 


a 


— 


THE “SKY-LINE” CABLE—THAT MAKES 


crunching pathways through break and saplings, leav- 
ing crushed remnants of trees as combustible as match- 
wood, owned by the same agencies that tacked up pos- 
stay out of fire 


“ec 


ters cautioning the pleasure seeker to 
hazard areas,” to “walk wisely in his playtime,” that 
“our country may not be faced with national calamity,” 
the whiplash of the “skyline” cable rending and _ tear- 
ing and piling high havoc. 

As the annual smoke pall deepened across the Cas- 
cade and the Coast ranges, whole forest areas that might 
be safe, alluring playgrounds for thousands, were closed. 
Forests flamed along the Quilcene river. The lower 
Duckabush and Lena creek watersheds were forbidden to 
sportsmen, campers and others until the time of the 
fall rains. Wonderful miracle streams and_ playing 
spaces for fishermen and tourists—closed, said the for- 
est supervisor, because the forest debris created an un- 
usual fire hazard. 

This a part of the paradox. 
littered the trails with the slashings were the leaders in 
Three great national 


The same agencies that 


the movement to close these areas. 
forest areas in the Cascades of Oregon were denied 
visitors during nearly all of the summer tourist season, 





THE GIANT WALK THROUGH THE WOODS 


These cables, connecting with lines across the valley beyond, are used to drag in great logs from the 
distant timber, leaving a wake of debris and down timber which cannot be profitably marketed and which 
must be left as fuel for the flames. 
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and doubtless next summer will see the order 
repeated. 

Fires on a thousand hills, feeding upon the 
leavings of the crushing “cat”—a machine that 
has become an economy and a curse; a means 
of facilitating the movement of timber, and 
a monster dealing death to the young of the 
woodland. Flames following the food fur- 
nished by the high line lead—that cable span- 
ning the valleys and slaying every form of 
tree life in its track; uprooting or flaying to 
earth every growth of less than a century in 
age; reaching over evergreen hilltops to slay 
the heritage of a future century in one Dlast- 
ing sweep. 

These lands may be reforested—after they 
have been burned and cleared of the wreck- 
age. Not before. Millions of trees from 
twenty to fifty years of age wiped out; slash- 
ing from down timber piled atop of these. 
Hugo Winkenwerder, Dean of Forestry at 
the University of Washington, in a letter to 
the writer, said: 

“Concerning your special question about 
high lead logging. When the slashings are 
burned during the first year after logging, and 
adequate fire protection is given the area, we 
are usually successful in getting natural re- 
generation.” 

During two years in the forests of the 
Pacific Coast and after years in the timber 
of the Middle West, the writer has failed to 
find more than half a dozen logging inter- 
prises that leave seed trees, burn the slash- 
ings in the first or any other year, or pro- 
vide adequate fire protection. These areas 
are burned over year after year until all of 
the seedlings are destroyed. Millions of 
blackened acres bear witness to this. 

The morning sun sent a single shaft of 
light between sharp eastern peaks to glorify 
three towering columns of redwood in the 
sloping valley. The trio formed a living altar 
in the new day. Gloom of the scarcely de- 
parted night lurked in the writhing fog shapes 
below. Down in Mendocino county, California! 
The silhouette of the redwoods! 

I saw another such dawn just a few days 
ago on the slopes of Mount Robson, in British Columbia. 
That is a later story. But from such scenes as these 
is instilled that love for the forests of the land, which 
makes one heartsick to see them dwindling into noth- 
ingness before the inexorable march of industrial mad- 
ness, 

President Coolidge says “we have already entered 
the period of timber shortage.” Canadian newspaper 
publishers are fostering a “save the forests” movement. 





a 


Photograph by H. M. Brown. 


THE “TOPPER” 


The last moment of a dangerous task, when the “topper” is 
finishing off one of the spar trees preparatory to placing the 
“sky-line” cables in a big lumbering operation in the west. 


These on the one hand. On the other, loggers and lum- 
bermen are maintaining there is no market for their 
products. At this moment competitive concerns no 
farther from this spot than Vancouver Island are 
clamoring against the fierceness of the competition 
they have brought upon themselves with the skyline and 
modern juggernauts of the trees. 

Other lands over the Seven Seas are being combed to 
create a dermand. Special cuttings made for the builders 
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of Japan to tempt them to buy. More timber down 


and quicker profits is the keynote of the industry today 
through the whole Pacific Northwest. 

Mere dots on the map are those places where the 
young of the trees are saved or there is proper cleaning 
up after slaughter of the giants. Warning recently was 
given the Pacific Northwest that fifteen to twenty years 
would bring the end of the more available timber, the 
main support of a score of great cities. The writer 
is old enough to have seen the smile of derision on the 
faces of loggers in Wisconsin and Michigan and Min- 
nesota, when similar warning was uttered years ago. 
Some of those same loggers are out here now. 

Unassailable facts group themselves. We are taught 
that timber is being cut needfully; that there are wait- 
ing lines of builders, 
and manufacturers, 
and paper makers, 
bidding for the pri- 
vilege of supply. We 
are told that a sub- 
stitute for lumber 
must be found event- 
ually. 

A logger at Aber- 
deen, Washington, 
said to me: 

“I wonder if it is 
so important that we 
slaughter the last of 


these trees. Substi- 
tutes have been 
found. Twenty-five 


years from now, ex- 
cept for interiors, I 
doubt if lumber will 
be used. Must we 
go ahead and destroy 





Crops may be replenished annually. The 
forests cannot. To force upon foreign markets, not in 
actual need of such supply, the product of centuries, 
would appear to students of national economy to be 


drawn upon. 


sheerest waste. 

Growing uses for paper pulp has spelled greater de- 
At the same 
north, 


structiveness. Young trees are consumed. 
time, the lumber waste in an area 500 
south and east of this spot, probably would provide 
material for all of the paper mills of America, if pos- 
sible paper pulp now feeding ten thousand sawmill fires 
or the millions of feet of slashings left to burn on the 


miles 


ground were utilized. 

John Mathews, assistant director of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, advises paper pulp manufac- 
turers at Oregon 
City that “the eastern 
states soon will ex- 
haust raw products 
for the manufacture 
of paper and will be 
forced to look to the 
west.” 

Again the paradox. 
He _ followed that 
with advice to seek 
more extended for- 
eign markets for fin- 
ished paper to keep 
the mills operating. 
In all of the years of 
logging, it is signifi- 
cant that only within 


recent years have 
steps been taken to 
save the billions of 


burned timber in the 
sawmill fires. 


all of the watersheds, It is announced 
the playing places, Hnetegraph ty Avther BM. Prentice. that a company at 
just when America IN THE WAKE OF THE “SKY-LINE” CABLE Bend, Oregon, is 
is learning how to Where the fires find plenty of material left by the “sky-line” building a wood by- 


play. We must quit 
some time. When we 
quit, there will be just as many investments to be lost, 
as there are now. 

“Serious things do not interest many of us, unless they 
touch our pocketbooks. Well, pretty soon, we may 
have a revolt of the playing children of the land. While 
we can replace lumber in building, we can’t put God’s 
own acres of hills and trees in place. Not in a genera- 
tion or two generations.” 

“Grays’ Harbor ships a billion feet a year and boasts 
of it. Half of the shippers say they lose money. They 
celebrate the billionth foot. They ought to hang up 
mourning for it.” 

Export business would seem valuable nationally in 
ratio to possible replacement of the natural resources 


—touch-tinder, through which the stray spark or careless 
match may find a flaming way to the green woods. 


products plant to pro- 
duce turpentine and 
pine oils, and to conserve the waste of the sawmill from 
dust to edgings and slabs. This is only one of the 
thousands that are feeding the paper material to the 
The time will come when paper will be a 
Douglas fir waste, 
excellent quality 


flames. 
standard byproduct of the sawmill. 
it is proved, will produce an 
paper. 

Waste in logging and lumber manufacture long has 
been admitted. Loggers and millmen have maintained 
that this is strictly their own business. Others interested 
in conservation recently have assumed the attitude that 
even privately owned forests are to a degree public 
Their extermination affects whole areas of 

Watersheds are denuded. Streams become 


(Continued on page 173) 


property. 
population. 




















By Tom Wallace 


Chief of the Editorial Staff of the Louisville Times 


HE 
fair to attract much general attention before the 
fate of the falls is decided, and even today it is 
When the last word shall have been said 
That lesson is that the 


case of Kentucky’s Cumberland Falls bids 


a cause celebre. 
a lesson will have been taught. 
time has come when States should appraise their natural 
resources and decide what is worth saving; what cannot 
be destroyed by industrial development without irrepar- 
able loss. Beauty spots, and scenes of grandeur which 
Nature has provided should be considered with regard to 
their cash value. Exploitation and destruction should 
not be looked upon as being in the natural course of 
events. Sentiment aside, conservation is business. 

A question which has been raised in Kentucky by the 
proposed development of Cumberland River for hydro- 
electric power is whether the proposed obliteration of 
Cumberland Falls by a power dam would be profitable 
to the section, and to the State, as against creating in 
that region a State Park with the falls as its center 
Cumberland Falls stands second to Niagara in 
It is situated 


piece. 
Eastern America in height and volume. 
in a region surpassingly picturesque about midway be- 
tween Michigan and Florida. 

With the question of the value of Cumberland Falls 
in mind, and because it had been stated widely, by ad- 
vocates of the power dam, that during drought little 
water flowed over the ledges I set out last September to 
pay a visit of inspection and appraisal to a summer re- 
sort which is nearly 100 years old, but which is known 


to fewer Kentuckians than Niagara or Yosemite; fewer 
that the number who have viewed the slopes of the At- 
las Mountains from the Mediterranean. 

Before visiting the falls I had not met a score of 
Kentuckians who had made the visit, although for the 
greater part of my life I had heard the legend of the 
majesty of the cataract and the witchery of its sur- 
roundings. After the visit I felt that if every Ken- 
tuckian knew Cumberland Falls a fund sufficient to pur- 
chase a tract large enough to make a State park of the 
falls and the surroundings could be raised within a 
fortnight within the State’s borders. State pride would 
forbid contemplation of obliteration of the falls, re- 
gardless of what development might result from the con- 
struction of a power dam. 

If Cumberland Falls is so well worth saving, some- 
one may ask, why has it remained obscure in a State 
famous for its devotion to its natural endowments? 

Let me answer this with a story. On the deck of a 
British India steamer in the Bay of Bengal, between 
Calcutta and Rangoon, I fell into conversation with an 
Englishman who had seen the Pyramids, the Taj Mahal, 
the Nilgiri Hills, the Buddha at Kamakura, the great 
wall of China, but, although for seventeen years a Lon- 
doner, had not seen the interior of Westminster Abbey. 
He had always intended to look in, but had omitted to do 
so. Similarly many Kentuckians neglect visiting Mam- 
moth Cave, and many New Yorkers fail to see Niagara. 
But there is another reason why so few Kentuckians 
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have seen Cumberland Falls, or heard a description from 
The nearest railroad 
Fast trains do 


anyone who has been a visitor. 
point is thirteen miles from the falls. 
not stop at the station. Approaching from Knoxville, 
where I had stopped to make an automobile trip to the 
Great Smoky Mountains, scene of the projected Na- 
tional Park, I stopped at Burnside and drove, in a moun- 
half of the distance 





tain taxi, about twenty-five miles 
over a State highway in course of construction and 
the other half over a fair earth road. My taximan set 
me down at the lip of the gorge several hundred feet 
above the level of the falls. I carried my luggage down 
to the river. Leaving the hotel next day I carried my 
luggage back to the point at which my taxi had de- 
posited me, and procured a vehicle for Cumberland 
Falls station. 

I reached Cumberland Falls when 
supply was being pumped 
from a barge in the 
middle of Tennessee 
River because the muni- 
cipal pump, _ installed 
where it was believed 
it would be always be- 
low low water, was six 


Knoxville’s water 
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Trees see themselves in water, growing old, 
And spread their branches proudly, even dare 
To throw a backward shadow on the gold 


matter which should be investigated by advocates of 
In winter such “lakes” would be used 
by duck hunters. In summer they would be drawn upon 
heavily for power. Would lakes with receding water- 
lines have banks fair to look upon or fit to land upon? 
Would such lakes be, in recreational value, a fair ex- 
change for brawling mountain rivers? Even if it be 
true that power dam lakes are of high recreational 
value would it be profitable to Kentucky to permit 
destruction of Cumberland Falls? Would it be rea- 
sonable for the Federal Power Commission to sanc- 
tion the destruction of the cataract which stands next 
Niagara Falls in size, east of the Mississippi, and is 
situated in a region more picturesque than that sur- 
rounding Niagara? Kentucky has 12,000 miles of 
streams, many of them fit for power development, the 
greatest mileage within the borders of a single State in 
America. It has but one 
Cumberland Falls. 
Navigation above 
Burnside, as a_ result 
of dams, may be dis- 
missed as an _ impossi- 
bility. The alternatives 
are power dams or Cum- 


conservation. 


CS 


feet above the river's Of buttercups, and green of maidenhair, berland Falls “as is.” 
surface. Trees are not envious of youth. They lean In any discussion of 
Cumberland River Monsier thee: water ne tie ‘airs go lee: the probable ultimate 
could be crossed on foot Aad ene theennshvin celine oak aaninn value of a State park 
by leaping from stone Upon the blue reflection of the sky; at Cumberland Falls vi 
must be 


to stone above the falls. 
The ferryman  com- 
plained that his revenues 
had been cut down by 
reason of many persons 
so crossing the river, at 
the risk of tumbling in, 
from slippery footing. 
But a great volume of 
water, swift and crystal, 
flowed between the 
stones, and gathering at 
the ledge, plunged over, a straight drop of sixty-eight 
feet, into a pool, or mountain lake, said to be sixty feet 
rock bottom hollowed out by the continuous 
The falls, as a_ spectacle, 
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deep, its 
pounding of the cataract. 
proved to be all that I had expected when its thrilling 
thunder greeted my ears at the crest of the hills. Sev- 
eral persons were fishing from boats below the falls, 
and brought in good fish for supper. The famous rain- 
bow, said to be visible by moonlight as well as in sun- 
light, was in full display. So much for the argument 
that during drought Cumberland Falls amounts to little! 

The argument is made that power dam lakes above 
and below the falls would enhance the beauty of the 
region and provide motor boating on a part of Cumber- 
land River fit for canoes and row-boats only. 

The value of power dam lakes for recreation is a 


And see their shadow, when the sun has set, 
Make on the ground a purple blossoming. 
Like a more vast, more fragrant violet, 
Than all the fragrant violets of spring, 
Trees do not die of age; they only spread 
Their branches still more proudly 


“Once in a Blue Moon.” 


—Marion Strobel, in 





environment 
considered. The region 
is almost primeval. The 
fauna has been but lit- 
tle affected by man save 
that big game has van- 
ished, the largest re- 
maining game_ being 
wild turkeys, which are 
scarce. The river is 
ideal bass water. At its 
lowest stage above the 
falls the floor of the stream, laid by nature, or carved by 
the water, in huge sandstone blocks, is visible, some- 
times partly dry, but in periods of greatest drought the 
cracks in the floor are swift, clear, streamlets from a 
The holes in the floor 


and are dead. 











few feet to a few yards wide. F 
are crystal lakelets from a few yards long to hundreds 
of yards. Lakes and streams alike are from a few 
inches to a féw feet deep. 

3elow the falls the scene tempts the observer to use 
the hackneyed term “a giant’s playground.” Sandstone 
boulders, really huge masses, which have sloughed from 
the surrounding hills and been worn smooth and rounded 
by rushing water, are scattered in wild confusion, and 
profusion, in and about the bed of the river. 

This enchanting wilderness will be within a few hours 
by motor from Lexington, within an easy day’s run 
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from Louisville or Cincinnati when the Cincinnati-Look- 
out Mountain highway, now under construction, is fin- 
ished. 

Here hydro-electric development wants to wedge its 
way, destroying Cumberland Falls, if the Federal Power 
Commission consents, and if Kentucky does not in some 
way raise a sum sufficient to purchase the tract sur- 
rounding the falls. 





save Cumberland Falls—or that Cumberland Falls will 
be saved for Kentucky, and for America. 

Mr. Prather, who began his campaign by waging war 
single-handed, within and beyond Kentucky’s borders, 
has enlisted a number of organizations as allies. Some 
of these organizations offer moral support alone. Some 
offer financial support as well. One of these has units 
in every State and proposes, according to Mr. Prather, 





© Caufield € Shook, Inc, 


CUMBERLAND FALLS IN KENTUCKY, SECOND ONLY TO NIAGARA IN HEIGHT AND VOLUME 
IN EASTERN UNITED STATES 


Even at time of low water, as you see it now, the grandeur of the Falls’ natural beauty has created tan- 
gible and practical values far exceeding any possible return from its industrial development. 


Like General Nivelle, at Verdun, Governor William 
Jason Fields, of Kentucky, says: “They shall not pass.” 

The corporation which proposes to build the dam says 
nothing and expects much. 

Vance Prather, secretary of the Kentucky State Park 
Commission, a crusader for conservation, who has all 
of the ardor of Peter the Hermit, says Kentucky will 


to get subscriptions in every State if need be, to save 
the falls by purchase. That organization has a reputa- 
tion for feminine directness and sticktoitiveness which 
makes it an army with banners, although its opponents 
pretend to scoff at the interference. 

Several engineers favorable to the hydro-electric de- 
velopment have insisted that “the region in which Cum- 
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berland falls lies’—not the falls of course—would be en- 
hanced in beauty by the creation of power dam lakes and 
would have increased recreational value. To this Vance 
Prather replies, in one of sundry peppery responses: 
“By their own words these proponents of the hydro- 
electric dams have permitted Kentucky to see what such 
development would mean, not forgetting the devastation 
that would be wrought by the building of service tracks, 
excavating for foundations, hauling and dumping cars, 
and a thousand and one details of construction that 
would make of the beautiful gorge of the Cumberland 
confusion worse confounded. Nature could not restore 
within a century the holly, the laurel, the dogwood, the 
mountain azalea, the wild cucumber, the fernery and the 
vinery, the woods violets, the trillium, the redbud and 
the willow, to a semblance of their present splendor.” 


If Cumberland Falls, brought from obscurity, by con- 
troversy, should pass, through power development, into 
oblivion, leaving Kentucky a dam by a falls site, but, no 
falls by a dam site, who can say what price Kentucky 
will have paid? And this for the development of power 
that may be transmitted fram the falls to States beyond 
the Ohio because available power would not necessarily 
bring into being new industries in the Cumberland 
Valley. Sentiment aside, looking at it as Red Grange 
looks at football; as “Sam’’ Goldwyn looks at pictures, 
would it pay to sacrifice the falls? 

A colleague of mine had once the opportunity to buy 
the falls for $5,000. Now the price is $200,000. 
Will not the time come when Cumberland Falls “as 
is’ would be worth $1,000,000 or perhaps even more, to 


Kentucky, on a basis of cash returns? 





WOOD 


The forest lays an ancient spell 

On him who loves her more than well, 
Henceforth he plainly hears and sees 
What were before but mysteries; 
Enchanted tales she has to tell 

To one beneath her faery spell. 


His eves are open, his-ears are keen 

To what was hidden, unheard, unseen--- 
The busy rustle of young leaves growing, 
The great hoarse words 

Of the big wind blowing, 

The clinking silver of the moonlight, 
The golden trumpets of the sunlight. 


MAGIC 


He can watch the fingers of the grass 
Reach out and out as the raindrops pass, 
And he feels a touch 

Like the bird’s brown wing 

On his cheek, when the winds 


In the pine trees sing. 


He can hear the poplars talk all night, 

And he can hear through the star-clear light, 
Before the sleepy thrushes call, 

The drowsy Voice in the waterfall. 

Surely, the forest weaves her art 

"Round him who gives her all his heart! 


—Ruth Aughiltree 
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Cabinet Officers Disapprove Stanfield 
Grazing Bill 


Secretaries of Agriculture and Interior Brand Measure as Destructive of 
Public Interest and a Surrender of the Government’s Duty to 


Control Its Own Lands 


ILLIAM M. JARDINE, Secretary of Agricul- 

ture, and Hubert Work, Secretary of the In- 

terior, have stamped the Stanfield grazing bill 
with their vigorous disapproval. The views of both 
secretaries are expressed in letters written by them early 
in the month and addressed to Senator Robert N. Stan- 
field, Chairman of the Senate Public Lands Committee 
Both letters are a merciless condemnation of the legis- 
lation proposed by Senator Stanfield’s bill, which would 
set up a new system of grazing administration on the 
public domain and the National Forests, the aggregate 
area of which exceeds 350,000,000 acres of publicly 
owned land in the West. 

In the opinion of Secretary Jardine “this measure 
would give to the holder of a grazing privilege an actual 
interest in land upon a basis which would be in prac- 
tice substantially perpetual. It seems almost needless 
to say that the Department would not sanction such a 
plan of disposal of our remaining public range re- 
sources.” 

Secretary Work, in his letter, declares with equal vigor 
that the bill “is a wholly unwise and unwarranted sur- 
render of the Government’s power and duty to control 
its own lands in the best interest of all the people.” 
It contains provisions, he declares, which will “go a long 
way toward removing the public domain from the con- 
trol of the Federal Government, and place it in the 
hands of local interests.” 

The Stanfield grazing bill, Secretary Jardine declares in 
his letter, “appears to go much farther than has ever before 
been proposed in the history of our public lands.” The 
bill is wrong in principle as it applies to the National 
Forests, he contends, in that it would alter the primary 
purposes of these great public forests by having “the 
logical effect of putting grazing use on a parity with tim- 
ber production and water protection, the two primary 
purposes for which the National Forests have been cre- 
ated and protected.” 

“This would have a far-reaching effect,’ writes the 
Secretary. “For example, it would seem to prevent any 
affirmative steps being taken to reforest any portion of 
the National Forests that are now used for grazing, since 
reforestation would somewhat reduce the value of the 
land for grazing purposes. I feel that it is desirable for 
Congress to affirmatively approve the intelligent use of 
the National Forests for grazing and other purposes 


for the General Welfare 


where such uses do not interfere with the primary pur- 
poses of timber production and watershed protection; 
but to alter the fundamental foundation of these great 
national reservations would not, in my opinion, be in the 
public interest or meet with general approval. In short, 
it is, in my opinion, just as illogical and undesirable to 
designate grazing as one of the primary purposes of our 
National Forests as it would be to announce that timber 
production was one of the primary purposes of creating 
grazing districts under Title II.” 

In another part of his letter, Secretary Jardine said: 

“Nowhere in this measure do I find language indicat- 
ing that it is the purpose or policy of the Government 
to bring about an equitable distribution of the use of 
public grazing lands or to protect the settler and home- 
steader against unfair competition in the use of the 
range, whether public domain range or range within the 
National Forests. * * * In other words, preference may 
be given to new settlers or owners only in the event of 
there being unused range available. Those who now 
have, hold, substantially, in perpetuity.” ’ 

Under the provisions of the bill, declares the Sec- 
retary, “if each Forest Supervisor should apply the 
maximum reduction to a given permit at the expira- 
tion of each 10-year period, taking full advantage of 
all the power granted him under the law, at the end 
of 100 years a permittee could be reduced a total of 
42 per cent of the original number granted. Assuredly 
this is stability carried to the nth degree. Furthermore, 
[ find nowhere in the measure any provision for can- 
celling, revoking or reducing a grazing permit either 
by court action or administrative action for even the 
most flagrant violation of the grazing contract.” 

It is the opinion of Secretary Jardine that another sec- 
tion of the bill “would have the effect of nullifying the 
decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of Light vs. the United States, which held that, under the 
Constitution, Congress has the right to determine how the 
public lands shall be administered. It does not appeal to 
me to be the part of wisdom for Congress to waive this 
constitutional authority either in whole or in part.” 

In paying his respects to the state grazing boards, 
which the bill would establish, the Secretary says: 

“This Board is authorized to pass upon all allocations 
of range and grazing preferences established on the pub- 
lic domain and from its decisions with respect thereto 
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there is no appeal. It also is empowered to act as a 
board of appeals from any decision of the Forest Super- 
visor reducing the number of stock in a permit, changing 
the class of stock, or changing the area under permit, 
terminating any permit or contract before the expiration 
thereof, or refusing to regrant grazing privileges. * * * 
‘The findings of fact of the Board, as set forth in the re- 
port of the Board in such case, shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the correctness of the facts so set forth.’ Under 
such a wording, as I understand it, if such a Board re- 
ports that a given watershed is not being overgrazed and 
the forest injured, my decision must necessarily be con- 
sistent with that statement of fact, even though with my 
own eyes I found the Forest being ruined, the watershed 
destroyed, and had personal knowledge that the facts 
were falsely reported. In my opinion the establishment 
of such an extra-departmental board, with such a prohi- 
bition against reasonable verification of the facts by the 
Department head charged with responsibility for the pro- 
tection of our Forests and watersheds is fundmentally 
unsound. 

“After a thorough study of its provisions, it is my 
opinion that the measure as proposed is distinctly inimi- 
cal to the primary purposes for which the National For- 
ests were established, and in the long run would be detri- 
mental to the best interests of the livestock industry.” 

Secretary Jardine’s letter concludes with the following 
significant statement: “I am advised by the Director 
(of the Budget) that the legislation proposed * * * 
would be in conflict with the President's 
program.” 

In commenting on the bill as it applies both to the pub- 
lic domain and the National Forests Secretary Work 
points out “there would be one hundred and forty-eight 
officials having original jurisdiction over the allocation of 
grazing privileges and the issurance of contracts there- 
for.” In reference to the state grazing boards, he scores 
the bill on the grounds that it purports to confer broad 
appellate jurisdiction upon the Secretary of the Interior 
over the action of these boards, but that in actual prac- 
tice, the Secretary’s appellate jurisdiction would be “a 
mere shadow of authority, which could not be invoked in 
connection with the actual disposition of grazing priv- 
ileges, but only in cases of proposed alteration, termina- 


financial 


tion, or refusal to renew grazing privileges already 
granted. Furthermore, he declares “the action of the 
Board in approving any contract for grazing privileges 
shall be final and no appeal shall be had, thus depriving 
the Secretary of any vestige of real authority. This, it 
seems to me, is a wholly unwise and unwarranted sur- 
render of the Government’s power and duty to control 
its own lands in the best interests of all the people.” 
Equally strong is his condemnation of the section of 
the bill which limits the authority of the Secretary to 
establish grazing districts only in cases where he is peti- 
tioned to do so by livestock men who have used the lands 
in question. “It is hardly necessary to suggest,” said the 
Secretary, “that a provision whereby the Secretary of the 


Interior may be prevented by a small minority from tak- 
ing an action necessary to make effective the primary 
purpose of the bill and render its benefits available to the 
public, is self-condemned. * * * Surely, as might well 
be the case, a few persons who have for years controlled 
a large range area of public land and had its free use 
should not be permitted to perpetuate that control, as 
against the general public, merely by refraining from 
applying for establishment of a grazing district. * * * 

“The fact that the greater portion of the remaining 
public lands is grazing in character has created the need 
for legislation governing its use, but provisions of the 
character just mentioned and other similar restrictions, 
go a long way toward removing the public domain from 
the control of the Federal Government and placing ic in 
the hands of local interests.” 

The Stanfield Bill provides that after the establishment 
of grazing districts, each district shall be in charge of the 
register of the land district concerned, and the duties thus 
imposed upon the register include a determination of the 
grazing capacity of the lands in his district, the fixing of 
fees, necessary inspection of range, the making of rules 
and regulations, consideration of all applications for graz- 
ing contracts, allocation of the range, and the receipt of 
protests and appeals to the state grazing board. Secre- 
tary Work questions “the advisability of lodging such 
powers in an official who is a political appointee and sub- 
ject to the local influences naturally incidental thereto.” 

He likewise questions the idea of state grazing boards 
as proposed in the bill. “These boards,” he declares, 
“without Government representation, are given broad 
powers. * * * Policies must, to a certain extent, be gov- 
erned by local conditions, but there should be a certain 
uniformity of action that can hardly be expected of 11 
3oards, distinctively local as to their respective States, on 
which the Government is not represented, and over the 
actions of which it may exercise only a limited control. 
A desirable uniformity of policy, uninfluenced by local 
prejudices or conditions not germane thereto, can be ac- 
complished, in my opinion, only by a single organization 
responsible to the Federal Government. * * * 

“T have mentioned only the more material objections to 
the method proposed for the administration of this Dill 
if enacted into law,” continued the Secretary’s letter, 
“but I am confident they will be accepted as sufficient to 
bar its enactment, particularly in the light of the immedi- 
ate availability of an organization competent to do the 
work more efficiently, under Government control, and 
with less expense.” 

The Stanfield Bill does not apply to Alaska, and the 
Secretary takes occasion to point out that the “regulation 
of grazing in that territory has become an absolute neces- 
sity.” 

In concluding his letter to Senator Stanfield, Secretary 
Work reiterates his belief that regulation of grazing on 
the public domain is essential, and urges legislation for 
its proper control that will be free from the obiections of 
the Stanfield Bill. 
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Beautitying, the Home Grounds 


Some of the Fundamentals of Planting 
Design and the Selection of Material 


By IrvinG WHITTIER PAYNE 
Landscape Arclutect 


ANY interesting articles and plans describing derly conventional plan in which the space is utilized to the 

M the beautification of the small house lot have utmost; and partly, because the visual feeling obtained 

appeared from time through the correlation of 
symmetry and_ well-studied 
proportion, is a pleasing one 
and not altogether difficult of 
attainment. 

This type of landscape ar- 
chitectural design is known 
as the formal style in con- 
tradistinction to the informal 
style in which arrangement is 
unconventional and consider- 
able freedom is permissible 















to time treating of the de- 
sign of the house and of its 
accompanying grounds. But 
in most instances the scheme 
for the treatment of this 
necessarily limited area, has 
leaned toward an _ arrange- 
ment in which the charm is 
chiefly geometric—partly be- 
cause the regular shape of 
the lot lends itself to an or- 


Strength and harmony of composition and color are exemplified in this setting of the massive, creamy 
bloom of Hydrangea (H. paniculata grandiflora) against the dignified background of Evergreens. 
And the whole effect is heightened by the curving grace of the path laid through the lawn. The 
inset above is of the fragrant Marie LeGraye Syringa, a great favorite for clump or individual use. 
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in the selection and use of plant material and ground forms. 
The informal style approximates more closely the less re- 
strained, though none the less interesting compositions one 
sees so often in Nature. These considerations of design 
have to do with the profession of landscape architecture. 
“Landscape architecture,” as President Emeritus Eliot 
of Harvard University has said, “is primarily a fine art, 
and as such, its most important function is to create and 
preserve beauty in the surroundings of human habitation 
and in the natural scenery of the country; but it is also 
concerned with promoting the comfort, convenience and 
health of urban populations, which have scanty access to 
rural scenery and urgently need to have their hurrying 
work-a-day life refreshed and calmed by the beautiful and 
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A vista through the grounds, showing in the foreground a 
clump of Spiraea vanhoutte. Above—Mountain Laurel 
(Kalmia latifolia)—a broad-leaved Evergreen, beautiful all the 
year round but especially in Spring when mantled with lovely 
pink bloom in varying tints. (Photographed by E. S. Barber.) 








Rhododendron is particularly well adapted for base 
planting — its rich, dark-green foliage and glory of pro- 
lific bloom being too well-known to need enlargement. 


reposeful sights and sounds, which nature, aided by the 
landscape art can abundantly provide.” 

Accepting this concept of landscape architecture as a fine 
art, it becomes the province of the landscape architect to 
produce a composition of beauty in harmony with the 
practical and aesthetic elements of the desired layout. To 
do this, the basic principles of the landscape art must be 
recognized and supplemented by a trained and creative 
imagination ready to recognize the intrinsic values of the 
individual features presented in the existing site. To secure 
highest beauty and utility, the inspiration for a landscape 
composition should naturally be an outgrowth of the site 
itself—some natural feature,—a fine tree or tree group, an 
unusual view, a spring or, perhaps even a stone ledge lying 
exposed, suggesting the preservation and embellishment of 
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these naturalistic conditions. These inherent features, 
emphasized by the added beauty of suitable ground 
forms and carefully arranged plants may even rival in 
sustained interest and charm, a naturalesque bit of scen- 
ery of considerably larger scale. But one should guard 
against the use of plant material whose chief charm lies 
in its exotic beauty since when used in a composition of 
native material, it attracts undue interest to itself rather 
than to the composition as a whole. Thus the perception 
of the beholder is unduly distracted from enjoying the 
harmony of an otherwise pleasing picture because of a 
comparatively unimportant and really minor detail. 

Accenting a relatively simple planting of 
neutral character may be accomplished by 
placing a suitable specimen in the proper 
location, having due regard for its color, 
texture, size and shape in relation to its 
neighbor. Of course, the scale of treat- 


ment of the small house lot will depend 





The peculiar grace of the pendulant form of Spirea van houttei is here utilized 


in an unusual way—as a complete hedge enclosing a private lawn. 
flowers are like the foaming waters of a fountain against the green of the grass. 


largely upon the lot size and the use to which it will 
eventually be put. Thus it is necessary to observe a 
proper restraint in planting consistent with neighboring 
surroundings, such as nearby buildings and streets. This 
is important in order that these utilities may take their 
proper relation to the proposed scheme. 

In the two accompanying sketches, a preliminary plan 
is first made to secure a proper grouping of the desired 
utilities. The service area includes the entrance drive, 
vegetable garden, and the garage, all of which are 
grouped together for the owner’s convenience. The 
house is placed a suitable distance back from the street 
but not so far as to unduly diminish the private lawn 


area to be seen from the rear porch. This view is ter- 
the northern boundary of the 
itself is 50’*150’ in size and 
the street toward its northern 


minated by a pergola at 
The lot 
slopes gently away from 


rectangular lot. 


boundary suggesting an easy, informal treatment in 
which native material, both trees and shrubs, pre- 
dominate. The shrubbery and tree groups near the 


street side of the lot are composed of many familiar 
plants. This will be observed from an inspection of the 
accompanying planting list. American and English Elms 
here enframe the Colonial house and lend scale and dig- 


nity, while Red- and White-flowering Dogwood are freely 















Here pillars and arches 
of the exquisite Climbing 
Rose, Lady Gay—con- 
spire to form a colorful 


Vista of fragrant beauty. 


used here as elsewhere in accent- 
ing the planting beds. Around the 
entrance porch, choice evergreens 
are used entirely. Shiny Privet, 
Mugho Pines, Pfitzer and Wau- 
kegan Junipers and also the 
Prostrate Cotoneaster and Droop- 
ing Andromeda are used. These lend a pleasing color 
in leaf, flower and texture. The hedge of Regel Privet, 
is used because of its hardiness and general desirability. 
Around the rear porch, Rhododendron Everestianum and 
Mountain Laurel have been planted where, for the great- 
er part of the day, they will be in partial shade, while a 
couple of American Hemlocks also lend their rich dark 
green Hemlocks, by the way, are among our 
finest evergreens and may be clipped if necessary to 
keep them within proper bounds. 

Passing to the private lawn, many well-known flower- 
ing shrubs and several flowering trees are noted. For- 
sythia, Snowberry, White Flowering Dogwood, High- 


The dainty 


Ce ylor. 
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The Preliminary Planting Plan, Showing Mass and 

Group Formation, for a lot 502150, Scaled 1” to 4’, 

and capable of expansion or contraction on this basis 
as desired. 


bush Cranberry, Syringa, (both common and named varieties ) 
and the showy Large-flowered Hydrangea, Washington Thorn 
and the White Fringe Tree. This selection assures a variety 
in color, texture and habit of plant; and not least, a con- 
tinuance of flowers well into the fall. 

The remaining planting groups are largely made up of well- 
known flowering shrubs, all of hardy character and valuable 
for informal planting where variety both in habit and texture, 
are desirable. About the arbor entrance to the vegetable 
garden and also against the pergola, hardy climbing roses of 
choice varieties are used such as Lady Gay, Silver Moon and 
Doctor Van Fleet. These exquisite climbers add another 
touch of color at important focal points to arouse and sustain 
continued interest in the mind of the beholder. 


List of Planting Material 


Note: Evergreen material is designated by (E) 


Group I: 
1. American Elm (Ulmus americana) 10-12’ ht. 
1. Red-flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida rubra) 4-5’ ht. 
2. Dwarf Horse-chestnut (Aesculus parviflora) 2-3’ ht. 
2. Oak-leaved Hydrangea (Hydrangea quercifolia) 1-1%’ ht. 
5. Five-leaved Aralia (Acanthopanax pentaphyllum) 2-3 


re: 
Group 2: 
2. Winged Elm (Euonymous alatus) 3-3%’ ht. 
2. Kalm’s St. John’s-Wort (Hypericum Kalmianum) 12-15” ht. (E) 
4. Mountain Fetterbush (Pieris floribunda) 2-2%' ht. (E) 


Group 3-4: 
2. Shiny Privet (Ligustrum lucidum) 3-4’ ht. (E) 
. Mugho Pine (Pinus mugho) 1%-2’ ht. (E) 
Pfitzer Juniper (Juniperus pfitseriana) 2-2%' ht. (E) 
. Pfitzer Juniper (Juniperus pfitzeriana) 1-1%’ ht. (E) 
. Waukegan Juniper (Juniperus horizontalis) 12-15” ht. (E) 
. Prostrate Cotoneaster (Cotoneaster horizontalis) 8-10" ht. (E) 
. Drooping Andromeda (Leucothoe catesbaei) 10-12” ht. (E) 


] 


wow SW S DO 2 


Group 5: 


. 80. Regel Privet (Ligustrum regelianum) 2-3’ ht. 
1. English Elm (Ulmus Campestris) 10-12’ ht. 


1. White-flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida) 4-5’ ht. 
2. Japanese Quince (Cydonia Japonica) 2-3’ ht. 


Group 6: 
3. Japanese Snowball (Viburnum plicatum) 3-4’ ht. 
4. Maple-leaved Viburnum (Viburnum acerifolium) 2-3’ ht. 


Group 7: 

2. American Hemlock (Tsuga canadensis) 3-4’ ht. (E) 
. White-flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida) 4-5’ ht. 
. Rhododendron (Everestianum) 2%-3’ ht. (E) 
. Mt. Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 3-34’ ht. (E) 


. Mt. Laurel (Kalmia latifolia) 2-3 ht. (E) 
. English Ivy (Hedera helix) 2 years strong (E) 


- WO - WK 2? 


Group 8: 
1. Thunberg Barberry (Berberis thunbergii) 3-4’ ht. 
2. Rose of Sharon (Hibiscus syriacus), White, 3-4’ ht. 
3. Indian Currant (Symphoricarpos vulgaris) 2-3’ ht. 


Group 9: 
1. American Ash (Fraxinus americana) 8-10’ ht. 
180. Regel Privet (Ligustrum regelianum) 2-3’ ht. 





: 
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Group 10: 
1. Thunberg Barberry (Berberis thunbergii) 3-4’ ht. 
3. Fortune Forsythia (Forsythia fortunet) 3-4’ ht. 
5. Snowberry (Symphoricarpos racemosus) 2-3’ ht. 
1. Jackman Clematis (Clematis Jackmannt) 2 years strong. 


Group I1: 
1. White Fringe Tree (Chionanthus virginica) 5-6’ ft. 
1. White-flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida) 4-5’ ht. 
10. California Privet (Ligustrum ovalifolium) 3-4’ ht. 
1. American Ash (l’raxinus americana) 8-10’ ht. 
1. Hall Honeysuckle (Lonicera halliana) strong plants. 


Group 12: 
1. Red Oak (Quercus rubra) 10-12’ ht. 
1. White-flowering Dogwood (Cornus florida) 3-4’ ht. 
10. Highbush Cranberry (Viburnum corymbosum) 3%4-4' ht. 
1. Rose Doctor Van Fleet, 2 years strong, use on garden arbor 
1. Rose Lady Gay, 2 years strong, use on garden arbor. 


Group 13: 
4, Syringa Marie Le Graye 2-3’ ht. 
1. Tree Lilac (Syringa Japonica) 4-5’ ht. 
1. Small-leaved European Linden (Tilia cordata) 8-10’ ht. 


> 


6. Common Lilac (Syringa vulgaris) 3-4’ ht. 


Group 14: 
1. White Fringe Tree (Chionanthus virginica) 5-6’ ht. 
1. Sugar Maple (Acer saccharum) 10-12’ ht. 
5. Amur privet (Ligustrum amurensi) 3-4’ ht. 
5. Van Houttei Spirea (Spiraea van houtte) 2-3’ ht. 


Group 15: 
1. Swamp White Oak (Quercus bicolor) 8-10" ht. 
5. a ie Hydrangea (Hydrangea paniculata grandiflora) 
2-3’ ht. 
5. Japanese Bush Cranberry (Viburnum dilatatum) 3-4’ ht. 
5. Tartarian Honeysuckle (Lonicera tatarica) 
2. Black Alder (Jlex verticillata) 2-3’ ht. 


Group 16: 
5. Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas) 3-4’ ht. 
5. Mock Orange (Philadelphus coronarius) 3-4’ ht. 
1. Washington Thorn (Crataegus cordata) 4-5’ ht. 
5. Deutzia Pride of Rochester (Deutsia scabra) 2-3’ ht. 


Group 17: 
1. Sweet Gum (Liquidambar styraciflua) 8-10’ ht. 
5. Japanese Quince (Cydonia japonica) 3-4’ ht. 
5. Weeping Forsythia (Forsythia suspensa) 3-4’ ht. 
5. White Weigela (Weigela candida) 2%4-3’ ht. 
3. Rose Father Hugo (Rosa hugonis) 2 years strong. 


Group 18: 
1. Cockspur Thorn (Crataegus crus-galli) 4-5’ ht. 


1. Mt. Atlas Cedar (Cedrus atlantica glauca) 4-5’ ht. (E) 
5. Siberian Dogwood (Cornus alba) 3-4’ ht. 
5. Red Osier (Cornus stolonifera) 214-3’ ht. 
5. Witch-hazel (Hamamelis virginiana) 2-3’ ht. 
Group 19: 
7. Lombardy Poplar (Populus italica nigra) 6-8’ ht. 
Group 20: 


1. Deodar Cedar (Cedrus deodora) 4-5’ ht. 

5. Spicebush (Benzoin aestivale) 3-4’ ht. 

5. Redbud (Cercis canadensis) 3-4’ ht. 

5. Common Buckthorn (Rhamnus cathartica) 2-3’ ht. 


Group 21: 
2. Savin Juniper (Juniperus sabina) 1%4-2’ ht. 
2. Japanese Clematis (Clematis paniculata) 2 years 
2. Hall Honeysuckle (Lonicera halliana) 2 years strong 
1. Rose Silver Moon (Rosa Silver Moon) 2 years strong 
1. Rose Star of Persia (Rosa Star of Persia) 2 years strong. 
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A. Burch Fitzsimons, Architect. 


The same plan, in skeleton form, with planting group 
numbers given to conform with the list of planting 
materials given. The house is at Lanham, Maryland, 
Irving W. Payne, 
Landscape Architect. 








The Forester or the Shepherd? 


What the Shepherds of England Have Destroyed, the Foresters 


Are Now Endeavoring to Restore 


Or Po bk. 


BUTTRICK 


II. The British Isles 


N the British Isles grazing has never, except for a 
brief period, been an industry of outstanding im- 
portance, and today it is a very minor one. Yet it 
has been an important cause of the deforestation which 
has reduced the islands to a nearly treeless condition. 
This absence of forests proved an almost vital weakness 
to Britain during the World War. Today the remains 
of the grazing interests with their vested rights are a 
stumbling block in her present heroic attempt to reforest 
a sufficient area to meet future timber needs. 
These British experiences are very illum‘nating in the 
light of legislation now pending in the United States 
Congress (the Stanfield bill) to establish “stabilized” 





Mountain land denuded of surface soil. 


British Isles,—a country where forest growth naturally is vigorous and abundant. 


rights to grazers on our National Forests and the Pub- 
lic Domain. Briton, at the beginning of historic times, 
seems to have been densely forested and to have re- 
mained well timbered until toward the close of the Middle 
Ages. The original Britons and the early Anglo-Saxons 
seem to have been principally agricultural rather than 
pastoral peoples. Their clearings were for agriculture, 
but they let their stock roam the woods as a matter of 
course, as do all primitive peoples, and this gradually 
restricted the forest area. 
Sheep More Ravenous Than Wolves 

At the close of the Wars of the Roses (1485) a great 

change in agricultural and forest conditions began, and 


From “The Development of British Forestry” by Forbes 


DENUDED HILLS IN THE BRITISH ISLES 


Unrestricted grazing has resulted in large scale deforestation in the 
Do we want to allow 


this condition to come about on our National Forests and Public Domain? 
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in less thas. a generation sheep grazing, which had slowly 
grown since about 1300, suddenly became a huge indus- 
try. The increase of population and wealth in western 
Europe had created a demand for woolen materials on 
a hitherto unprecedented scale. Belgium or Flanders, 
as it was then called, became the home of a great textile 
industry, and England supplied the wool. The country 
literally went wool mad. To supply grazing land, farms 
were recklessly sacrificed, small tenant farmers were 
driven out of their holdings, which were made _ into 
sheep walks. Wide-spread poverty and distress resulted 
—a blow from which the English small farmer class 
has apparently never recovered. Sir Thomas More, a 
that “sheep 


, 


writer of the period, said in his “Utopia,’ 
had become more ravenous than wolves, devouring whole 
villages, cities and provinces.” Not satisfied with this, 
the sheep men sacrificed whole forests to their flocks,” 
for, according to the British Forestry Commission, the 
“* * * firing of undergrowth for grazing and, at a later 
date, the destruction of whole forests for sheep pastures 
were in turn responsible for important inroads into the all- 
too-small for- 
est resources 
of the coun- 
try.” 

It is not 
the intention 
to argue here 
whether or 
not 15th cen- 
tury England 
gained by its 
sudden trans- 
formation 
from a coun- 
try of farms 
and forests to 
one of vast 
sheep ranges 
—although, if 
it did, the 
gain was cer- 
tainly ill-dis- 
tributed, for 
it fell into the 
hands of the 
large land 
owners and 
i mpoverished 
the small far- 
mer—but it is surely an interesting example of the 
extent to which a strongly entrenched grazing industry 
will go, in consideration of a high money value for their 
product, towards disrupting existing economic and social 
conditions without regard to local welfare, for the wool 
masters of that day were the nobility and the dominant 
element in the government. 

Changed economic conditions following the discovery 





From “The Royal Forests of England” by Cox 


IN THE NEW FOREST 


The old trees are dying, one by one, due to excessive grazing with no 
hope of regeneration because of excessive grazing. 


ef cotton fabrics, the utilization of grazing lands in 
other parts of the world, and the rise of manufacturies, 
ruined in a few centuries this grazing industry, leaving 
Great Britain what she has since nemained—a non-forested 
and timber-importing country, with great areas of prac- 
tically unutilized grazing lands which have been more 
of a liability than an asset in her subsequent history. 
These lands are too sterile for agriculture, being mostly 
heath-covered wastes, now too poor for good grazing, 
even were there a demand for their product. The 
political strength of the grazing interests, nevertheless, 
prevents their being reforested—which is the only pro- 
ductive use to which they can be put. Ownership and le- 
gal conditions surrounding these lands are of three kinds 
Crown lands—common lands—and private lands. These 
would correspond in a general way to our National For- 
ests, our unappropriated public domain and our privately- 
owned lands, although their origins are not the same. 


Grazing on the Royal Forests 

The Crown lands are mostly the old royal forests, es- 
tablished in 
some cases 
apparently be- 
fore the Nor- 
man Con- 
quest, but 
mostly dating 
from the days 
of the Nor- 
man_ kings. 
These forests 
were estab- 
lished by pro- 
clamation and 
included with- 
in their boun- 
daries private 
as_ well as 
public lands, 
being some- 
what like our 
National For- 
est districts in 
which part of 
the land is 
public forest 
and the inter- 
related pri- 
vate holdings 
are under special forest laws. The largest and most 
famous of these royal forests is the New Forest, estab- 
ilshed by William the Conqueror. 

These forests were essentially game preserves, estab- 
lished by the kings for their ewn special pleasure, since 
hunting, next to war, was their chief occupation. Al- 
though these sporting kings had little idea of the econ- 
omic value of the forest, they knew perfectly well that 
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From ‘Forests, Woods and Trees” by Henry 


MOORLAND—COVERED WITH DWARF FURZE AND HEATHER 


Today there are over 2,500,000 acres of these commons in England and Wales,—too sterile for agriculture, 
too poor even for good grazing. But, though classified by British authorities as most valuable for timber 
production, deeply intrenched grazing “rights” stand as an almost insurmountable political bar to such use. 


grazing was not good for it, and pasturing of the most 
dangerous kinds of stock—nammely, goats, sheep and hogs 
was prohibited. Horses and cattle were permitted only 
under restrictions as to time and number. 

As time went on, the pressure against the kings be- 
came so great that stock was admitted more and more 
into the forests and a system of charging so much a 
head for grazing privileges was installed, agistment as 
it was called. In time, these grazing privileges hard- 
ened into custom law and finally into legal rights con- 
firmed by Royal Charters or Acts of Parliament and 
the royal forests became grazing centers of considerable 
importance. Rights of these kinds will be dealt with 
more fully in a later article concerning France. It is 
interesting to note that cattle brands hardly distinguish- 
able from those used today on our western ranges were 
employed for marking cattle on these forests five cen- 
turies ago. 

Under this system the inevitable happened, first the 
game began to disappear and then the timber. It can- 
not, of course, be claimed that the entire removal of 
the timber was due to over-grazing, as there are nu- 
merous records of timber grants, sales and thefts, but 
grazing certainly played the most important part in 
restricting new growth and preventing continuance of 
the forest. This view is strengthened by the fact that 
the forests were mostly hardwood. Cutting alone can 
seldom entirely exterminate a hardwood forest, but 
fire or grazing combined with cutting means its doom, 


and there seem to be few records of forest fires. 

With these changes, the kings lost interest in their 
preserves, which were disforested, the legal term used. 
This process consisted in removing, first the restric- 
tions on private lands within the forests and second 
the turning over of the royal lands to private owner- 
ship, in most cases by royal grant to the local nobles. 
Most of this disforesting took place in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth and the Stuarts and continued until 
about 1800. A shortage of naval timber then caused 
a reversal of the policy. The beginning of a modern 
system of timber production forests was then set up 
on the remains of the old royal forests; but the legally 
established grazing rights, or, as they are called in Eng- 
lish parlance, common rights or servitudes, remained to 
trouble the modern foresters and prevent the proper use 
of the forests for timber production. 


The Royal Forests Today 


The effect of these common grazing rights on the 
two most important of the remaining royal forests— the 
New Forest and the Forest of Dean—is well indicated 
by a statement of their extent, as given in the report 
of the Commissioners of Woods of 1924. The total 
area of the Crown lands in Dean Forest, according to 
the report, is about 18,700 acres, of which all but 1,058 
acres are subject to common rights, while in the case 
of the New Forest, out of a total area of 65,000 acres 
only 2,000 are free from grazing rights and 47,000 


-_————_——. 
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acres cannot legally be forested at all. It is how- 
ever only fair to state that, although the grazing 
value of the New Forest is low, much of it is not good 
forest land either, as is pointed out in a letter to the 
writer from Sir Hugh Murray, of the British Forestry 
C o mmission, 
in which he 
goes on to 
say: “The in- 
c ompatability 
of grazing 
and forestry 
isobvious 
even in the 
New Forest. 
This is very 
noticeable in 
the old wood- 
ed areas 
which cannot 
legally be en- 
closed. The 
old trees are 
falling one by 
one owing to 
decay and ex- 
cept in 
patches where there is a thick undergrowth of holly, in- 
jurious to cattle, there is no regeneration coming in.” 

Following 1789, the British government made serious 
attempts to reforest all the suitable vacant land in the 
Forest, going so far as to secure an Act of Parliament in 
1851 to remove all deer, which had become so numerous 
as to be destructive both to woods and to the open graz- 
ing lands. They then made rapid progress in planting, 
but were a few years later stopped by the protest of 


those holding grazing rights, who in 1877 united and. 


forced through an Act of Parliament reconfirming all 
their old privileges and specifically prohibiting further 
enclosures for planting. 

Concerning the Dean Forest, one upon which the gov- 
ernment has expended a great deal of effort to render 
fully productive, Professor Story says in a recent per- 
sonal letter: “Thanks to the sporting instincts of the 
(local) coal miners there are practically no rabbits in the 
Dean. The absence of young trees on most of the un- 
enclosed parts may therefore be directly attributed to 
sheep and other stock which are allowed to graze these 
areas.” Rabbits are a serious pest to forest reproduction 
in some parts of the British Isles. 

Perhaps the best indication of the extent to which 
these private grazing rights are regarded as a hindrance 
by the British government in its present plans for large- 
scale reforestation is indicated by the facts that it is 
buying large areas of private lands not under any in- 
cumbrances rather than attempting extensive reforesta- 
tion in the existing royal forests, yet the extinction of 
these rights was made one of the cardinal points in the 





AN ENGLISH RANGER STATION ON ONE OF THE NEW 
REFORESTATION AREAS 


The British Government is finding it simpler to buy and plant private 
land than to extinguish grazing “rights” on the Royal Forests. the 


reforestation 


program drawn up in 1916 by the Roya! 
Arboricultural Society. 


Grazing on the Public Lands 


The second class of grazing lands are known as com- 
mon lands— 
or simply as 

Commons. 

: They differ 

from publicly- 
owned lands 
in the old 
sense of 
crown lands, 
or in the 
modern sense 
of nationally- 
owned lands, 
as being the 
joint property 
of the people 
of a local 
political unit, 

usually a vil- 

lage, but not 

property 

of that village 
or political unit acting as a corporate body. The dis- 
tinction is definite, but difficult to put in words. It is 
however the key to much of the history of grazing regu- 
lation in Europe. Perhaps the best way to make it 
clear is by a study of the origin of such lands. 





The Germanic and Celtic tribes who peopled western 
Europe, when they began to settle in villages, regarded 
the land surrounding the village as the common property 
of the villagers. The best land was parcelled out to 
the citizens to cultivate for one year or sometimes for 
longer periods, and was then redistributed by lot, ap- 
parently so that no one would long have superiority over 
his fellows, if some pracels of land were better than 
others. The uncultivated land was used by all for pas- 
turage and for fuel supply if—as was generally the case 
—it was wooded. Gradually the agricultural lands became 
privately owned, the rest remaining common property. 
Where timber was regarded as important the woods be- 
came communal forests; where grazing was regarded 
as more important the forest disappeared as a result of 
combined grazing and neglect. In England, this was 
largely the case. Probably the change took place during 
the great extension of the wool industry, in the 15th 
century. 

The proper management of these lands in recent 
times has been very difficult, as each right holder has 
to be consulted. Majority rule does not apply, so the 
extinguishing of these common grazing rights, which 
have ceased to be of any particular value, is almost im- 
possible. 

Mr. William A. L. Taylor, one of the English district 

(Continued on page 190) 








Uncle Sam’s Forests 


als 
Game Refuges 


By A. B. Brooks 


Chief Game Protector, West Virginia 


HAT is a forest? If 
asked this question, it is safe to say the answer 
And these 


one in every ten were 


would be different in each case. 
answers would undoubtedly be interesting, for to some 
a forest is merely a piece of ground growing trees; to 
others it is a hunting ground; to still others a watershed 
protecting the streams. And then those to 


whom the forest is a field for collecting botanical or 


there are 
zoological specimens, or perchance a retreat for rest and 
recreation, a health resort, or a place to satisfy the 
esthetic. Thoreau, great lover of the wild, said—“To 
preserve wild animals implies generally the creation of 
a forest for them it is with man.” 
Certainly the forest is the place for game, a refuge for 
The true conception of a 


to dwell in. So 
the creatures of the wild. 
complete forest is a complicated composite of plant and 
animal life—a living, breathing organism, pliable and 
adaptable to the needs and varying interpretations of all. 

Many do not know the forest nor understand its 


meaning. Neither those who regard it as a collection of 





CHATTERER, THE SQUIRREL, FINDS 
LIFE IN THE FOREST ONE BUSY 
DAY AFTER ANOTHER 





THE LITTLE FAWN COMES FROM 


THE SHELTER OF THE WOODS, 
TIMID HEAD RAISED TO SCENT 
THE DANGERS OF THE OPEN 


standing timber which can be measured and sawed into 
lumber, nor those who look upon it is a place overgrown 
with thickets of thorns and populated with dangerous 
and repulsive reptiles and insects, nor yet those who 
claim to admire it from a distance or from a passing 
automobile and speak of it in terms of flippant senti- 
ment, have really known it. 

To know the forest it is requisite that one should live 
in it for a time, eat and sleep within it, drink water 
from its springs, gather fruit from its vines, climb its 
mountains and follow its streams in quest of game or 
recreation. The timid deer, cropping vegetation on the 
lonely lake shore, the mountain sheep upon the crag, the 
chattering squirrel, the grouse upon his mossy log, 
the musical wood thrush, the tiny wood folk beneath 
the leaf mould, are as much a part of the forest as the 
Without them a forest is no more a 
All these forms 


trees themselves. 
forest than an empty house is a home. 
blending in harmoious hue and tone produce nature’s 
great sylvan symphony and together constitute the spirit 
as well as the substance of the forest. 

Manhood, in his publication entitled “Laws of the 
Forest,” published in 1598, defines the forest as “a cer- 
tain territory of woody grounds, fruitful pastures, priv- 
ileged for wild beasts and the fowls of the forest, to 
rest and abide in, in the safe protection of the king, for 


his princely delight and pleasure.” This ancient concep- 
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POISED, THE LYNX STANDS, 
READY TO CRASH DOWN 
THROUGH THE UNDERBRUSH 


TO WHERE THE WILD DEER— 
ALL UNSUSPECTING, IS PEACE- 
FULLY FEEDING BELOW 


tion of a forest and its uses, which 
has been somewhat swallowed up by 
modern economic considerations, may 
well be revived. At any rate, the defi- 
nition follows the line of our thought, 
and, considering this subject, it is 
proper to discuss briefly the interrela- 
tions of animal life and the forest, 
and the part which our great National 
Forests, treasured possession of the 
people, must inevitably play in our 
future supply of game. 

The National Forests in the United 
States and Alaska, numbering 152— 
and containing 158 million acres, com- 
prise areas in every life zone from 
the tropical to the alpine. They em- 
brace altitudes from the sea level to 
15 thousand feet, and have very con- 
ceivable exposure, cover, kind of food, and other condi- 
tions, forming the habitats of the principal species of 
birds, fishes, and other wild life 
A census of 


game mammals and 
native to the North American continent. 
big game on the National Forests places the number of 
antelopes at 5,000; black and brown bears, 44,000; 
grizzly bears, 6,000; deer, 600,000; elk, 53,000; moose, 
5,000; mountain goats, 17,000; and sheep, 12,000. 

Our conception of the National therefore, 
need not be based wholly upon the commercial timber 
aspects—the number of board feet or the quantities of 
forest products with certain monetary values. My sub- 


Forests, 


ject takes us away from 
forestry but not away from 
the forest. The forest trees 
and the lesser plants 
among them have formed 
a partnership, as it were, 
with the beasts, the birds, 
and the smaller creatures. 
The plants the 
nut grows into 


squirrel 
which 





the tree that feeds his offspring; the shrew, burrowing 
beneath the leaves, devours the larva of the nut weevil, 
thus preserving the nut and maintaining life in the 
shrew ; the wild turkey, the grouse, and the water fowl 
swallow the seeds of tree and shrub, scattering them in 
favorable soil. The birds say to the forest, “Give us 
your protecting shelter and we will rid you of the insects 
that prey upon you.” No plant community could re- 
main intact without its associated active protectors. The 
ecological balance must forever be maintained. Neither 
party to the partnership could survive without the other. 

We may or may not be approaching the close of the 
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age of mammals. I cannot say. But we 


have all seen the rise of the hunter-army, 
the perfecting of the deadly fire arm, the 
with the conse- 


reduction of covers, 


quent total extinction of certain species of 


game 


game, the practical disappearance of others, 
and the waning of nearly all. The rate of 
destruction, on the whole, during the last 
forty years need not be accelerated to insure 
the fulfillment of the prophesies of the most 
radical alarmist. 

It is our disposition, however, to look 
hopefully forward because we look know- 
The unforgivable mistakes 
It is 


ingly backward. 
of the past have brought their lesson. 
inconceivable to me that a single species of 
game now abundant would be allowed to 
suffer extinction—except from possible na- 
tural causes beyond our control—during the 
next forty years, or the next. Had we the 
roosting grounds of the passenger pigeon 
today we would make of them a sanctuary 
America has a race 
pure- 


and not a slaughter pen. 
of the most intelligent, 
blooded sportsmen the world has ever known. 
International treaties, Federal legislation, and state enact- 
ments, ever strengthening, form the background of se- 
curity. The broad-minded policies of conservation pro- 
mulgated by Government in cooperation with state offi- 


far-seeing, 







SENTINEL OF THE HIGH PLACES, 
THE BIGHORN STANDS, SECURE 
IN HIS FAR RETREAT 


THREATENED WITH EXTINCTION THE 
AMERICAN ANTELOPE HAS FOUND PRO- 
TECTION ON THE WICHITA NATIONAL 
FOREST, WHERE A FINE, HEALTHY 
HERD HAS BEEN ESTABLISHED 





LIKE LITTLE JOHNNIE, WHO “WANTED TO 

SEE,” THESE TWO INQUISITIVE CUBS POSED 

COMICALLY FOR THEIR PICTURE IN THE 
SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK 


cials, give purpose and stimulus to effective work. 

Amidst perpetual change it is eminently satisfying to 
find the elements of permanence. Most of our forests 
have not been permanent. No feature has been more 
constantly and disastrously altered. There was_ the 
necessary disturbance for agriculture, the necessary re- 
moval in lumbering. But there was the unnecessary 
destruction attending lumbering, and there was the ever- 
present fire. So that one year we could stand within 
the coolness of towering trees and the next year within 
a heap of ashes. But all forests have not been subjected 
to exploitation and change. 
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To me a protected for- 
est, under permanent own- 
ership, is something more 
than a thing of beauty 
and has an inexpressible 
appeal. It is like a rain- 
bow of promise insuring 
to us wood, constant 
streams, 
game and fish, recreation 
and health. 
National Forests. 

The plans of the United 
States 
have not neglected to in- 
clude the 


and propagation of game. 


scenic beauty, 


Such are the 


Forest Service 


‘ BE THAT HE SENSES THE 
safeguarding 


Included in the system of National Forests there are 
five Federal refuges, containing a total of a million 


acres. These refuges are well distributed; one at the 
Grand Canyon, one in Oklahoma, one in Wyoming, one 
in Tennessee and Georgia, and one in North Carolina. 
In addition there are 130 state refuges within the Na- 
tional Forests, containing total 16 million 
Such refuges are established under agreement between 
the Department of Agriculture and State Departments 
and are given protection as authorized by state statutes. 


a of acres. 


The two refuges with which I am most familiar are the 
Otter Creek Refuge, within the Monongahela National 
Forest, and the Brocks Gap Refuge, within the Shen- 
andoah National Forest, the first wholly within West 
Virginia and the latter, recently established, in West 
Virginia and Virginia. Under the terms of the con- 
tract thev are established for a period of ten years, but 


it is understood that renewal will follow, making them 


permanent. In addition to protection given such refuges 
by officers of our state department certain Federal off- 
cers upon the forests are commissioned as game pro- 


tectors, being thus authorized to make arrests for viola- 
tions of the game laws. We look upon such refuges as 
not only permanent but ideally located, with surrounding 


hunting grounds, with unusual facilities for guarding, and 





with the best of 
importance to th 
artificial restocking of these refuges can be ‘done with 
safety and assurance, and this is being done in many places. 


he 


a thing in itself of first 
The 


fire protection 


C 


perpetuation of game and _ fish. 


As an example, the Game and Fish Commission of West 


TERRIFIED, THE SNOWSHOE RABBIT CROUCHES BACK ON HIS HAUNCHES. CAN IT 


PRESENCE NEARBY OF REYNARD, HIS ANCIENT ENEMY? 


THE LOW FOREST COVER OFFERS HIS ONLY REFUGE 


Virginia has recently placed a number of white-tail deer 
in the Otter These 
animals, introduced from distant states, will mingle with 
the resident building up a healthy, virile race. 
In addition to the deer, the black bear, wild turkey, 
ruffed grouse, gray squirel, and the common fur-bearers 


Creek Refuge, before referred to. 


stock, 


are resident upon these refuges and some are already 
showing marked increase in numbers. We expect these 
refuges to be highly successful, even though they are 
located in badly devastated sections. 


Undoubtedly the National Forests, stretching from 
coast to coast, and interlocked with the system of state 
forests and refuges, will constitute, in future 
years, the great and permanent reservoirs of game and 
other useful life, and will be the controlling influence 


in perpetuating our most valuable species. 


game 


Sc Ss 











Beware the Camel’s Nose! 











In the Stanfie!d Grazing Bill, recenily introduced in the Senate, Clifford K. Berryman, well-known cartoonist 
of the Washington “Star,” sees a threatened reenactment of the old story of the camel which sought to warm 
only his nose in the Arab’s tent, and eventually crowded out the Arab himself. The kindly public must be- 
ware how it welcomes to the hospitality of its National Forests a measure which, by putting control of grazing 
largely into the hands of the grazing interests, would divert the primary purposes of the National Forests and es- 
tablish the precedent of granting special rights to grazing interests. 

















EDITORIAL 


A Bill of 


FTER a summer of filming in the West, Senator 

Robert N. Stanfield, of Oregon, has thrown upon 
the screen of Congress a bill which Secretary Work 
characterizes as a “wholly unwise and unwarranted sur- 
render of the Government’s power and duty to control 
its own lands in the best interest of all the people.” 
Whether or not the Stanfield bill reflects the united handi- 
work of the small subcommittee of the Senate Public 
Lands Committee, under whose banner the filming was 
conducted, has not been announced. Suffice it to say, that 
no legislative picture in political movieland has been 
staged on a more gigantic scale. Senator Stanfield’s 
bill, if enacted into law will affect public lands in the 
United States exceeding in area the aggregate acreage 
of forest lands in the twenty-five countries of Europe, 
excluding Russia. 

It remains for events to determine whether the 
Stanfield grazing bill, the most far-reaching anti-con- 
servation measure in the history of the country, will 
make a successful showing or will be destroyed by 
The American people 
public 
two 


its own political inflammability. 
are slow to arouse, especially when a great 
subject has been once settled. For more than 
decades they have considered the conservation of 
their natural resources a settled policy of government. 
The issue was fought out during the administration of 
Roosevelt, and the principles of conservation so clearly 
and definitely established that no political party has since 
deemed it wise to suggest a deviation from those princi- 
ples. 

That settled, the people as a matter of course placed 
upon the party in office the responsibility of protecting 


their natural resources against abusive use, political trick- 


A Problem 


UMBERING and conservation, as practiced in the 
Douglas fir region of Oregon and Washington, are 
seen as contradictory efforts by Laurence Donovan, 
whose article in this issue appears under the title “The 


16 


Surrender 


ery and dissipation by graft or unwise legislation. They 
went about their everyday affairs, relaxing their vigilant 
watch upon their public lands and refusing to become 
excited or even interested in departmental quarrels of 
administration, sectional attacks on the basic policy or 
filmy schemes of special interests, whose spokesmen 
preached conservation with unctious piety. But lack of 
watchfulness and excitability over the established conser- 
vation policy has through a quarter of a century ex- 
pressed no change in the sentiment of the people. Quite 
the contrary. Let the spotlight of publicity be turned 
on any effort of public officials to capitalize conserva- 
tion to their own ends; or on any failure on their part 
to protect this country’s natural resources, and public 
action is swift and certain. Witness the case of 
Ballinger and the Alaska coal lands; and in more recent 
years, the episode of Albert B. Fall and his infamous 
oil leases ! 

The Stanfield grazing bill is political dynamite. 
inl our judgment, a challenge to the right of the Amer- 
ican people to say how their public lands, aggregating 
350,000,900 be administered. That right 
once surrendered, the Roosévelt charter of conserva- 
tion is surrendered. While the bill, if enacted, will not 
pass title to these vast empires of public lands, it will 
confer upon a small and special class of stockmen 
paramount to ownership with no 
responsibilities payment of taxes or assured 
protection of public interests. In point of special 
privileges granted, Teapot Dome and the Alaska Coal 
claims of Ballinger fame, would dwindle into insignifi- 
cance. If the measure, or one resembling it, becomes 
law, the men who sponsor it and the Congress which 
passes it, will have to answer to the American people. 


It is, 


acres, shall 


rights practically 


for the 


For Giants 


Paradox of the Northwest.” Mr. Donovan is a news- 
paper man, formerly of Portland, Oregon, and now an 
editorial writer for the Vancouver Sun. He writes 
neither as a forester nor as a lumberman, but as a lay- 


~ 
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man who has viewed at close hand the work of high 
speed lumbering in the last great forests of the United 
States. Although there are many who will not approve 
of his statements,—and some who may not even like to 
see the subject discussed—Mr. Donovan nevertheless 
lays his finger upon a situation of tremendous economic 
volume, and reflects a public reaction that merits 
thoughtful discussion. 

The perpetuation of the forests in the Pacific North- 
west is vital to the future of that region and to the na- 
tion at large. Even though conditions are favorable to 
forest growth, the task of reforestation is not an easy 
one. Lumbering is proceeding at a terrific rate. Cut- 
over lands are accumulating by millions of acres. Forest 
fire has not yet been brought under control. Taxes and 
carrying costs are forcing great private owners to cut 
their timber as quickly as possible. The result is an 
oversupply of lumber, small profits, and waste in the 


woods. How long the mad race to convert these great 
forests into lumber will continue no man can say. Per- 
haps it will be twenty years, perhaps fifty. A few de- 


cades are merely days in the history of a great nation. 
The fact remains that forest destruction in this region 
is far outstripping forest regeneration, and, to the eye, 
dwarfs all conservation efforts. Under conditions exist- 
ing, it is natural that lumbermen should be criticized for 


ruthless methods and foresters for not having made more 


The Game 


HE Game Refuge Bill, after a stormy summer, is 
again back in Congress, with every prospect of 
becoming a law before the ducks fly north next fall. 
The bill, it will be recalled, was passed last winter by the 
House of Representatives, and just failed of enactment 
in the Senate, because of the legislative jam- which 
marked the close of the last Congress. Technically, the 
bill died there as all bills do when a session of Congress 
comes to a close, but actually it became the livest issue in 
the American game world. The basic principles of the 
bill were not questioned, but the minority opponents of 
certain provisions of it centered an attack which, for a 
time, threatened to emasculate the measure and to destroy 
the united support of the game associations. 
Fortunately, differences were finally adjusted, and at a 
recent conference in Washington on the occasion of the 
annual meeting of the National Conference on Outdoor 
Recreation a Committee representing the larger game as- 
sociations was created to secure cooperative support of 
the bill and to press its passage. This committee consists 
of T. Gilbert Pearson, representing the National Associa- 
tion of Audubon Societies ; George H. Selover, represent- 
ing the Izaak Walton League of America; William C. 
Adams, representing the International Association of 
Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners; David H. 
Madsen, representing the Western Association of Game 


progress in introducing forestry measures. Both, how- 
ever, are working under an economic pressure that the 
layman can not understand. Both admit that conditions 
are not as they should be, that it is criminal waste to 
sacrifice timber today which can not be marketed at a 
profit, but which will be urgently needed in years to 
The problem is not one which concerns solely the 
It is a public problem, be- 


come. 
lumberman or the forester. 
cause, as Mr. Donovan says, everybody suffers with its 
consequences. 


3ut what is not 


solution? Mr. Donovan does 
suggest a way out. In his annual report, for this year, 
Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, comments upon 
the situation, and recommends for a period of ten years 
that the Federal Government refuse to sell any timber 


on the public domain in Oregon and Washington, on 


the 


the grounds that its manufacture now is not demanded, 
and that there will be real need for it in later years. Will 
restrictions in the sale of Government timber, not only 
from the public domain but from the Indian Reservations 
and the National Forests, help the situation and preserve 
grown timber for the day of need? What other meas- 
ures promise relief? AMERICAN ForEesTS AND Forest 
Lire invites full and free discussion of the whole sub- 
ject, because it is one of the most important situations 
in the forest field today. It is a problem for giants. 


Refuge Bill 


Commissioners; and John B. Burnham, representing the 
American Game Protective Association. 

As introduced in the present Congress, the bill retains 
the essential features of last year’s bill, and in addition 
provides for a clear safeguarding of the interests of the 
states. The number of the bill in the House is H. R. 
7479, and in the Senate, S. 2607. When passed, its title 
will be the “Migratory Bird Refuge and Marsh Land 
Conservation Act.” It will give the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture authority to establish by purchase, or by rental, 
areas suitable as refuges for breeding and feeding 
grounds for migratory wild fowl. The money required 
for the purchase of the areas and the administration of 
the Act will be derived from a license tax of $1, which 
will be levied upon every hunter of migratory wild fowl. 
The proposal that the necessary money be provided from 
the excise taxes on ammunition had to be abandoned 
when it was found that these taxes are to be abolished. 

As we stated a year ago, the Game Refuge Bill, in 
our judgment, is one of the greatest game conservation 
measures ever presented to Congress. It is sound in 
principle; it offers the only possible solution to the per- 
petuation of our migratory wild fowl whose feeding and 
breeding grounds are rapidly being destroyed; and it 
ought to be enacted into law without delay. 





Stockmen Pass Resolution to Muzzle Research 


public welfare which has yet been attempted 

is the way H. H. Chapman, Professor of For- 
estry at Yale University, characterizes a _ resolution 
adopted by the Arizona Woolgrowers’ Association at its 
January meeting in Phoenix, Arizona. 

The stockmen’s resolution was aimed at published in- 
vestigations of Dr. G. A. Pearson, director of the South- 
western Forest Experiment Station, concerning the dam- 
According to 
these investigations probably 200,000,000 board feet of 


Or of the boldest and least defensible raids on 


age done to young trees by live stock. 


potential timber have been eaten by live stock in the 
past 20 years. “The facts which the article sets forth 
appear in 174 of the and 
Bulletin 1105 of the Department of Agriculture” says 
Mr. Chapman. “They are the final conclusions of one 
of the thorough and 
conducted scientific 


Circular Forest Service in 


most painstaking investigations 


ever by the staff of the Forest 
Service.” 

The stockmen on the other hand have branded these 
conclusions as “propaganda against sheep grazing in 
the National Forests, which shows a bias and a malicious 
attempt to create a wrong impression in the public mind.” 
The resolution requests the chief forester to prevent a 
“recurrence of such articles from the pens of members 
of the Forest Service.” 

Prof. Chapman believes that to suppress the results 
of scientific research because these results may be at 
variance with certain private interests would be dan- 
gerously inimical to the public welfare. 

“The stockmen,” says Prof. Chapman, “caring nothing 
for the welfare of the forest but intent only on securing 
and maintaining the maximum number of sheep and 
cattle on what are supposed to be areas set aside for 
the production of timber, have published the false state- 
ment that sheep do not eat young trees. 

“Confronted with the proof of the facts which they 
deny, these interests promptly resort to political pressure 
to throttle and muzzle the scientists employed to deter- 
mine these facts, and to prevent the public from obtain- 


ing this information. The articles are characterized by 


them as showing a bias and a malicious attempt to create 
a wrong impression. The chief Forester is reminded of 
a promise which these stockmen claim was exacted from 
him last summer to ‘rectify this business’ in the future. 

“These stockmen overlook the fact that the Forester 
himself is on record in the public press and in official 
letters to the stockmen in these states, to the effect that 
the specific statements appearing in Dr. Pearson’s article 
are true, to wit, that an area of 200,000 acres surround- 
ing Flagstaff, Arizona, has suffered such severe damage 
from overgrazing that reproduction has been prevented 
for the past 20 years, and that very considerable dam- 
age from this in these 
Dr. Pearson shows that the value of the timber 
which has been destroyed in the seedling stage is fifteen 
times as great as that of the forage for whose sake the 
damage was done. 


same source occurs elsewhere 


states. 


“In all countries and in all times the grazing interests 
have persistently sought to gain control of the rights 
to the forage through the exercise of political pressure. 
3ut this resolution of the Arizona Woolgrowers’ de- 
manding the suppression of the results of scientific re- 
search because the facts shown might tend to limit their 
operations is one of the boldest and least defensible 
raids on public welfare which has yet been attempted. 

“The government has within the past few years es- 
tablished several new Forest experiment stations for the 
purpose of finding out what measures are necessary in 
order to grow forests on the different regions. 

“But if the stockmen ‘have their way, the findings of 
these experiment stations must first be viséd by them and 
published only after receiving their approval. 

“Tt is time that the grazing industry learned once and 
for all that the National Forests were not constituted 
for their especial benefit but to produce timber for the 
future needs of Political machinations 
tended to undermine the integrity of the National For- 
ests will arouse such resentment by the public whose 
welfare is threatened that it may result in complete 
exclusion by law of these recalcitrant enemies of the 
public good.” 


America. in- 

















| AMERICAN FOREST 


The American Forestry Association for 





Week will be glad to make available at cost material for use by schools, organizations 
and individuals who plan to take part in this national event. 


The material includes suggested activities for schools, boy scouts, clubs, etc., printed 
cards or dodgers, and instructions for tree planting. 
promptly as possible so we can supply you material well in advance. 
estry Association, The Lenox Building, Washington, D. C. 


WEEK - April 18 - 24 


this year’s observance of American Forest 


Kindly let us know your wants as 
The American For- 
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Wilder Life 

From the Pisgah National Forest, where Baron Munchausen 
as a little boy killed his first dinosaur, comes word of difficul- 
ties between the Federal authorities and the manufacturers ot 
White Mule (alias Mountain Dew). 

According to one eminent silviculturist it may be necessary 
for the Forest men to take dras- 
tic measures against the dispen- 


too rapid for any such as they, 
and reached a position of shelter 
and behind Winn and 
Putsch fully twenty yards. ahead 
Bingo is 
a versatile and a rapid dog; he 


safety 


of the panting coyotes. 


-_— > = 


beats them coming and going. 





sers of Forked Lightning and 
Sudden Death who operate in the 
Forest, because their failure 
to provide their manufacturing 
units with rabbit-proof mash can 
covers. This authority states that 
the rabbits, gaining access to the 
mash cans either inhale or other- 
wise, consume their contents, then 
becoming seized with a kind of 


of 








“There’s a Reason” 

A Federal bureau in Washing- 
ton has just received an inquiry 
for “postum seed.” This calls for 
heroic effort. Why not attempt 
- to cross a dead Kentucky coffee 
tree with a spineless cactus? 


Big Money in the Sawmill Game 





ferocious ecstacy have taken to ; A native of New York, ac- 
pursuing deer and elk on the For- z cording to a forester in the 
est. Much damage, it is stated, has Outdoor Bad Manners Southwest, asked the local livery- 
been done to this valuable form NOTICE: Positively no more baptizing in my man in an Arkansas town this 
of wild life. The matter has pasture. Twice in the last two months my gate question: “Is there any money 
been taken up informally with the has been left open by Christian people, and I can’t in the sawmill business?” The 
Pisgah Cooperative Distillation afford to chase cattle over the country just to save liveryman looked contemplative 
Association who, while admitting a few sinners.—Howard (Kansas) Citizen. for a few minutes, bit off a good 
that some injury may be done to : hunk of chewing tobacco, and 





the deer, claim that this is more 
than offset by the lynx and 
wildcats which the infuriated 
this reason they. have refused to comply with the superv-sor’s 
request to provide covers for the mash cans. 

So the controversy has reached an impasse and it may be 
necessary to lay before the Secretary of Agriculture this baf- 
fling problem of the stewed hares. 


rabbits have destroyed. For 


Reversible 


The Gila Bulictin tells a tale about Bingo, the faithful dog 
companion of a forester in New Mexico. Recently while the 
forester, his assistant, and Bingo were afield, Bingo came teai- 
ing out of the brush in the lead of two 
coyotes. 

Bingo’s human friends shouted and en- 
couraged like Sheridan did when he 
yelled: “Turn, boys, turn, we're going 
back !”’ Bingo, taking spirit, 
whirled and chased the He 
probably nearly caught them but when 
the out of sight of the 
shouters and out of hearing of the shouts, they, too, took heart 
Bingo, however, was entirely 


and new 


ores 
oqiabe 


coyotes. 


coyotes were 


and turned in pursuit of Bingo. 


stated thusly: “Well, pardner, I 
have known Bill for a good many 
His father owned a tract of timber and a sawmill, When 
he died the property went to Bill, so the sawmill did not cost 
him anything. Bill has three grown sons. They have done all 
the logging and run the mill so his labor did not cost him 
nothing. Bill got his best logs over the line, stealing them off 
his neighbor’s property, so his timber did not cost him nothing. 
Bill sold most of his lumber to the oil wells down along the 
railroad, freight paid. Bill’s brother-in-law is the freight agent 
and dead-headed most of the cars through, so the freight did 
not cost him nothing. Bill told me last year he went in the 
hole $2,000.” 


Probably Inspired by His Aching Void 
Dear Sam: 

Had a city kid working with me once in 
the aspens, and I always thought he pro- 
nounced the name of the tree sort of 
funny—“aspren” trees it sounded like. One 
day on questioning him I found I heard 
right, for he thought that that white pow- 
der on the bark was aspirin, as those were 
aspirin trees! What do you know about that ? 

F. S. B., Ogden, Utah. 


years. 
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The Association Has a Successful Year 


6¢T ROM the standpoint of membership, self sustaining support 
and general activities, The American Forestry Association 
is today in better condition than ever before in its fifty 
year history,” Ovid M. Butler, Executive Secretary, told the 
Board of Directors in his annual report for 1925, presented on 
the occasion of the Association’s annual meeting at Richmond, 
on January 7. 

The year just closed was one of very substantial growth for 
the Association, said Mr. Butler, and with the steady growth 
of the organization, it has become possible gradually to extend 
and broaden its educational and promotional work in behalf of 
forestry and conservation in general. The following are extracts 
from the Secretary’s report which it is believed will be of gen- 
eral interest to the members of the Association: 

“The Association has a stronger public influence than we who 
are in close touch with its activities are apt to think. I am glad 
to say that during the year 1925, it has been possible to bring 
this influence to bear definitely and aggressively upon such im- 
portant public conservation questions as the game refuge legis- 
lation, the attack of western stockmen upon the Forest Service, 
the acquisition of more National Forests in the East and larger 
appropriations with which to make the Clarke-McNary act more 
fully operative. 

“Aside from these promotional activities, the Association is 
more active than ever before in educational publicity and ad- 
vancement. The demands upon our organization for educational 
information of one kind or another, and for actual cooperation, 
have grown remarkably. 

“Last year holds a record for the amount of reprint educa- 
tional material which the Association has been able to issue. 
During the twelve months approximately 157,700 reprints of 
articles and material which appeared in the magazine, or which 
were printed separately, were distributed. This is an increase of 
a thousand per cent over the amount of material distributed dur- 
ing the preceding year. 

“We are producing the magazine today in its improved form at 
very little increase over the amount spent three years ago, and 
at a less cost than is shown for the year preceding. This is in 
spite of the fact that printing costs have increased. 

“The twelve issues of the magazine during 1925 carried 4,246 
column inches of paid advertising, which netted the Association 
approximately twelve thousand dollars, after all expenses: had 
been deducted. This is an increase of sixty-four per cent over 
the amount carried in 1924, one hundred and forty-three per 
cent over the amount carried in 1923, and the net return is double 
that of any year prior to 1923. 

“Thus far the increased work incident to the growth of the 


Association during the past few years has been handled with 
practically no increase in our office force, although the current 
demands have placed a heavy burden upon the employees. They 
are handling the additional work in a fine spirit, often working 
nights and Sundays in order to keep abreast with it. 

“The work of the Forester during the year has been ef- 
fective and has demonstrated the tremendous field open to the 
Association in advancing popular forestry and to the activities 
of special foresters. Limitations of finance have prevented us 
from operating the Forester’s office as we should like, namely, 
by more field work designed to render special assistance to state 
and regional organizations in advancing specific local projects. As 
already stated, a decided increase in field work on the part of the 
Forester was possible last year and a further increase will be 
possible this year. 

“The total paid membership on January 1, 1926, was 15,577, 
the largest paid membership in the history of the Association. 
Among the new members are sixty-eight new life members and 
one new patron member. 

“T am glad to report that the Association during the past year 
has been operated on a self-supporting basis. Our year’s accounts 
have been audited by Rankin and Company, and a summary of 
their statement is below. Excluding the Forester’s work, which 
has been handled as a special fund, the disbursements during the 
year were $79,776.33, and the receipts $84,443.70, leaving a sur- 
plus of $4,667.37. The budget for the year was predicated on 
expenditures of $76,810 and receipts of $74,500, it being anti- 
cipated that this deficit could be made up. Actual receipts during 
the year exceeded those estimated by approximately $10,000, and 
made it possible not only to eliminate an estimated deficit of 
$2,310, but to meet an increased expense in solicitation of 
$3,063.33, and to show an operating surplus of $4,667.37. Dis- 
bursements exceeded the budget estimate by about $3,000, and 
this is accounted for by the fact that $8,063.33 was spent for 
solicitation as against the amount of $5,000 provided in the 
budget. This excess expenditure was done under the blanket au- 
thority given to expend an additional $5,000 for solicitation 
work, provided it could be profitably accomplished. 

“The cost of the Forester’s work during the year amounted 
to $7,088.46, while the income to the Forester’s Fund amounted 
to only $5,248.80, leaving a deficit on the year’s financing of the 
fund of $1,839.66. Deducting the loss on the Forester’s work 
from the surplus shown from the other activities of the Asso- 
ciation leaves an operating surplus from the year’s work of the 
Association as a whole of $2,827.71, which, I believe, is the best 
financial showing, considering actual earned income, the Associa~ 
tion has ever made.” 





Balance Sheet as at 





ASSETS 
Cash: 
ee scenic ccksedschnescanbuawttaieues $3,471.27 
Special Funds (Foresters, Life, Sinking, Edu- 
eetional amd ~~ PPOSmiAMORt) ss occ seas c ceccctecces 20,156.58 
REE CRO: os i decduane ndnwqosaveneetvensdonewabant 10.00 
— $23,637.85 
Investments: 
ee SI. OMREE Sac ctsccessncdiececcanteens $5,000.00 
Se OG UNIRE. Loa widcinc covviedee eras ceuieaas 8,119.77 
DEERE SEE ~éicedccrendsnscevesaccevaseeyeas 14,600.00 
Cement TGWCRUUREN cid cle choc ive covecsecsunves 8,648.98 
36,368.75 


Interest Accrued cn. Fnwestmentss .o< cic cccccsccccccsccccscvccs 
Accounts and Notes 
ERIE. vchvaac cudnvevuncdaeascdesceeenacdeucaladaaeennees 
Prepaid Expenses 
Furniture and Fixtures 
PUOON CMIMEE iii cco cecs vcavanusswcecedtusdsenedneswchanebadeads 








Income and Expense Account for 





EXPENSE 

AMM io ifs xe ss ko sup eums con becneebadrad da nonas eer eentoneree én $32,970.94 
Salaries, Office Expenses and Supplies .............sseseeees 32,686.47 
Membership Solicitation 063.33 
MEM «oo, uisuacacnss cnc caucenodabvcsnstaddendsecantsedeamctseaue 1,613.04 
Annual Meeting .......... 723.07 
MEMEMEMEUAE  -o:. io a cuensdoensetaweyeayehoneninicessivensdeerecets 3,719.48 
Surplus for the Year, Exclusive of Forester’s Office........ 4,667.37 
EE SIMRO: 6c scvecie ves cavcnavndancse’d npxacsaddidandsece des 7,088.46 

$91,532.16 





WR ovedescccevévccdusscanabbdigedesanaacsaedian 2,240.80 
10,778.78 
Balance January 1, WG ess. vcvisccncscdvesasccdccavsacacuensaees 25,300.33 
$72,661.17 
Year Ended December 31, 1925 
INCOME 
Wiétibesshin: DOES... 60 cccceviecesuastacaseneues dednisnsnanagens $65,673.57 
Misceilancous Magazine Sales ..ccdcceccesscicccnsesciccsesens 523.14 
Advertising (Net) 11,982.60 
| ee 1,885. 


December 31, 1925 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 





Dememmpes Paseo oi. ciccccuccicctacuccstudssdvnsvariusccnemauat $1,556.47 
Reserves: 
Prepaid. Memberaliige ©... «<cssccdideredscnaececs $20,193.24 
Permanent Funds 15,335.00 
Special PROROEE.  scdiceys vatewacddedaeedqucne teqewer 10,276.13 
45,804.37 
Surplus: 
Deraeee Janmary %, Bic. ci cciddcdecveassescxans $31,411.74 
Add: 
Net surplus for the Year Ended December 
BE NGG. oe ecscceuscscavadeecdsuseuaesseaacbaaae 4,667.37 
36,079.11 
Deduct: 


Net Loss on Forester’s Offfice..............s00. $1,839.66 
Portion of Permanent Funds Expenses Paid off 6,698.32 
Balance in Forester’s Fund on December 31, 











I ON a consccwes cee 
Miscellaneous 
Forester’s Fund . 
Loss on Forester’s 






Office 
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Association Active in Congressional Hearings 


URING the week of February 15th, H. H. Chapman 

and Ovid M. Butler appeared for The American 
Forestry Association before the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands in opposition to the Stanfield Grazing Bill. 
Representatives of several other organizations also regis- 
tered their disapproval of this bill. 


In addition to this, the Association has been repre- 
sented at numerous other forestry hearings by Shirley 
W. Allen, Forester, beginning with those on the Agricul- 
tural Bill before the Subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, December 20, 1925. Mr. Allen 
also appeared before the House and Senate committees 
at hearings on the bill for a special cooperative protec- 
tion fund, covering the four National Forests in South- 
ern California and hearings before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry in 
behalf of the McNary-Woodruff Bill. The House Com- 
mittee hearing on the McNary-Woodruff Bill was in 
progress on February 17 as this issue of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire was going to press. 

A large delegation of representatives from many in- 
terests appeared on January 21 before the Senate Sub- 
committee on the McNary-Woodruff Bill and were ac- 
corded an attentive hearing. Many questions asked, 
indicated keen interest by the Subcommittee. No report 
had been submitted by the Department of Agriculture at 
the time and while the prospects for a favorable report 
to the Senate on the bill, were good, no action had been 


taken up at the time of going to press. Special interest 


was manifested at the hearing on the proposal to extend 
the lands for National Forests to the Lake States and 
the South and representatives appeared from Michigan 
and Minnesota, while statements were filed in behalf of 
a number of Southern States. A large regional repre- 
sentation was looked for at the House hearing on this 
bill February 17. 

Some increases have been secured in the forestry 
items in the Agricultural Appropriation Bill as passed 
by the House including $50,000 additional for the 
Clarke-McNary fire cooperative fund and $25,000 addi- 
tional in the same law covering distribution of forest 
seed and planting stock. A $15,000 cut was restored to 
the Forest Products Laboratory and in addition $30,000 
was included to cover the establishment of the California 
Experiment Station. There are also gains on the general 
expense item of the Forest Service and a small appro- 
priation was included in the Weather Bureau Supply 
Bill to cover fire weather warning service in the State 
of Washington. Various amendments have been intro- 
duced in the Senate in behalf of the additions to the 
Forest Purchase, Fire Weather Warning and Appala- 
chian Experiment Station items. Increases in the Ag- 
ricultural Appropriation Bill on the part of the House 
are somewhat unusual in the case of the forestry items. 

The American Forestry Association and other or- 
ganizations have worked together in splendid harmony 
and the opinion is expressed on all sides that an unusual 
interest has this members of 
Congress. 


been shown year by 


Teaching Forestry in Camps For Boys 


(Continued from page 141) 


designate boys for fire-patrolling during the dry periods. 

Establish a small nursery, plant some seeds, and trans- 
plant seedlings to bare spots in the woods or at needed 
points in camp. The nursery will become a thing of 
value in camp. The boys should know how to select the 
site for it and how to keep it weeded. 

There are a great many other things boys can do, 
which will occur to instructors. The above are sugges- 
tive and should keep the average instructor puffing for a 
period of several weeks. 

If possible it is well to allot a spot separate from the 
main camp for the boys taking forestry. Put them in 
the most secluded section, not too far from the main 
camp, but where they can feel they are more or less 
Let them 
have their own boats or docks, since they are older than 


independent and on their own resources. 


the other boys, and give them as much leeway as possible 
Hold them to the dis- 
cipline of the main camp, and have them take their meals 
with the other boys. 


about swimming and canoeing. 


They should not, of course, be 
excluded from the camp activities such as baseball, volley 
bali, swimming meets, life-saving, sham battles, minstrel 
and vaudeville shows, and they should have a place at 
retreat, and general interest. 
Camp inspections should include the quarters of the 
foresters, and the afternoon should be 
rigidly adhered to. 


church, formations of 


rest period 


The program should not be taken too seriously. Boys 
go to camp for fun, and fun must form a good share 
of the day along with the forestry. The program should 
not be too heavily loaded or boys will not digest it. 
Some form of award for successful completion of the 
work such as a forestry emblem, badge, or diploma is 
necessary. In Boy Scout camps the award of the for- 
estry or conservation merit badge is quite a satisfaction. 

For a group of 20 boys taking a two-weeks’ course 
in forestry the following equipment is necessary aside 
from the regular camp equipment such as_ brooms, 
rakes, shovels, grub hoes, work bench with vises for 
metal and wood, carpenter tools, etc.: 

5 axes, double bitted 314 pound, 5 axes, single bitted 
4 pound, 1 Biltmore stick, 1 Blackboard, (tarpaper tacked 
to side of a case), 2 board foot rules, hickory, for meas- 
uring lumber, 2 calipers, tree, 36 inch, 2 calipers, tree, 
24-inch, 2 canthooks, 2 chains, forester’s, 66 foot, chalk 
for blackboard, 2 compasses, forester’s, for surveying 
(Jacob staff can be made), 12 files, for filing axes and 
saws, 1 grindstone, 1 hypsometer, 2 log scale sticks, 
hickory, 1 maul for use in pounding wedges, 2 peavies, 
1 plane table with alidade and accessories, 2 saws, cross- 
cut, 5 feet long, 1 tape, steel, 100-foot, in leather case, 
2 wedges, soft, steel, for felling and bucking trees, 6 


whetstones, pocket. 
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The first of a Series of 
Selected Designs 
from a 
National Architectural 
Competition. 









Gens Tae Gowman, Architect 


Here 1s a House You 
Can afford to own 


Complete working Plans $1529 




































| ra | -| Oo | HOME builders who want authentic design in 
fe | a small house will find it combined in this 
| 13"9% 107-7" | house with an unusually livable floor plan ar- 
‘a a “Room rangement. 

——— ree And at a cost within easy reach of those with 
| BED-Rooh! —t modest means. 

I~ | =| Note the compact efficiency of the room ar- 
Feo POT EK [om | rangement, the comfortable size of rooms, the 
aE TTT 2. oa ample closets and the ease with which this house 

et can be administered. 






As the largest lumber manufacturers in the 
country Weyerhaeuser Forest Products has been 
searching for years for just such houses as this to 
assist prospective home owners in getting full 
value for their money. 

If you like this house send $15.00 for a com- 
plete set of working drawings from which you 
can take bids and build this home just as shown. 

Or, if you would like to look over 11 other 
houses in this series, a portfolio of illustrations 
will be mailed postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
815 Merchants National Bank Bldg. 
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Bobbink &° Atkins 


Visit 
Nursery 


Ask for 
Catalog 





ROSES. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


is the title of our completely revised and profusely illustrated descrip- 
tive catalog of Roses. It is a stepping stone to success in growing 
betty Eight hundred and fifty varieties are described, among them 
being Star of Persia, Captain Thomas Roses, Rev. F. Page Roberts, of 
which more than one hundred are perfectly portrayed in color. Cor- 
rect desciptions are given with comments on their merits and demerits. 
All are perfectly classified and arranged in a way to make ordering 
easy. We shall gladly mail a copy upon request to those intending 
to plant Roses. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
Old-fashioned Flowers in old and new varieties, Aconitums, Anchusas, 
Anemones, Asters, Astilbes (Spiraeas), Chrysanthemums, Delphiniums, 
Dianthus, Doronicums, Helianthemums, Hardy Heather, Hemerocallis 
(Day Liliies), Heucheras, Iris, Japanese Iris, Poppies, Phlox, Peonics, 
Trollius, Veronicas, Violas, Violets, Rock Garden Plants, Our Marsh- 
mallows, and many others will be described in our new Hardy Horba- 
ceous Plant Catalog ready to mail the latter part of February. 

EVERGREENS, TREES, SHRUBS AND VINES 

An illustrated Catalog of Evergreens and Conifers, Hardy Broad- 
Leaved Evergreens, Rhododendrons, Shade Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
Lilacs, Hedge Plants, Hardy Vines. 

HARDY EVERGREEN AZALEAS 


We grow a very coniplete collection of these attractive garden decora 
tive plants. They should be used freely in groups with or without 
other broad-leaved Evergreens. They are most attractive for Rock 


Gardens and are listed and described in our Evergreen Catalog. 
In your request for Cataloy, please state definitely what you intend 


to plant. 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists Rutherford, New Jersey 











Improve Your Soil- 





Topdress with Hyper-Humus 
Grow Better Grass and 
Finer Trees and Shrubs. 


YPER-HUMUS holds water like a sponge. Light- 
ens heavy clay soils; binds loose, sandy soils. Sup- 
ports countless millions of bacteria which put new 
“life” into a dead soil. Hyper-Humus is _ practically 
neutral, adapting it to a wide range of uses. 
ee eee $ 1.50 


4 100-lb. bags for... 
1 ton in bags for 





All prices are f.o.b. plant. Write for special prices on carload lots 


Send for FREE Booklet, 


“Soil Improvement” 


Ask us about our Special Rhododendron Mixture 


HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 


Department 23 Newton, New Jersey 


TRADE MIAR 


“Puts the Top in Top Soil ” 


Mention AMERICAN FORESTS 
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“Who’s Who” Among Our 


Directors 


SHELDON, elected a director of the 
Association at its last annual 


HARLES 
American Forestry 
meeting, occupies a unique and interesting position as 
sportsman, explorer and student of the outdoors. 
30rn in Rutland, Vermont, Mr. Sheldon graduated 
from Yale University, where he rowed on the Fresh- 
man Crew and became President of the Varsity Boat 
Club. While in college he was elected a member of 
Eta Phi, Psi Upsilon, and the Scroll and Key, and in 
his Senior vear won the Cobden Club Medal. 
Upon graduation, Mr. Sheldon entered the 
field. He then removed to Albany, New York, to be- 
come general manager of the Consolidated Car Heating 


railroad 


Company. Four years later he established residence in 
Chihuahua, Mexico, as general manager of the Chihua- 
hua and Pacific Railway Company and of the Chihuahua 
and Pacific Exploration Company. After several years 
in Mexico, he re- 
turned to New 
York. For the next 
five vears his time 
was actively spent 
in hunting and in 
scientific investiga- 
tion of wild life in 
Alaska and the Yu- 
kon Territory. Not- 
able among his ex- 
periences in the 
north country was 
his feat in spending 
a winter, alone in a 
cabin, on the slopes 
of Mount McKinley 
Alaska. From these 





os experiences came 

CHARLES SHELDON two books: “The 
Wilderness of the 
North Pacific Coast Islands” and “The Wilderness of 
the Upper Yukon.” 

Although Mr. Sheldon has hunted many kinds of animals, 
he is specially interested in wapiti, caribou, mountain 
sheep, and the great brown bear of the North Pacific 
Islands. His library on hunting and big game is con- 
sidered to be one of the best and most complete in the 
United States. 

Charles Sheldon is closely associated with The Boone 
and Crockett Club. He has been a member of the Club’s 
Executive Committee, twice served on the Editorial Com- 
mittee and twice has been Vice-President of the organiza- 
tion. In 1925 he collaborated with George Bird Grinnell, 
President of the Club, in editing “Hunting and Conserva- 
tion: The Book of the Boone and Crockett Club.” He 
also contributed to this volume an article, “The Big 


Game of Chihuahua, Mexico.” Some of the specimens 
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of wild life collected by Mr. Sheldon are on exhibit in 
the National Museum at Washington. 

A friend of Gifford Pinchot, Mr. Sheldon has had 
close relationship with the Forest Service and _ the 
Biological Survey. He aided the Forest Service in 
arriving at a policy for handling elk in the Yellowstone 
herd and materially helped in bringing about a correla- 
tion between the National Park Service and the Forest 
Service in establishing policies for their wild life. He 
is also a member of the Coordination Committee on Na- 
tional Parks and Forests, which last summer recom- 
mended certain boundary adjustments in the National 
Forests and Parks of the West. 

During the war, he served in the Intelligence Bureau. 
In 1920 he was elected to graduate membership in the 
Elizabethan Club at Yale. 

Actively participating in the organization of the Na- 
tional Recreation Conference, Mr. Sheldon became first 
chairman of the Resolutions Committee and is now 
chairman of the Permanent Wild Life Committee. 

The American Forestry Association congratulates itself 
in numbering among its directors one who holds so 
preeminent a position in authorship and _ scientific 


attainment. 


The Paradox of the Northwest 
(Continued from page 144) 


lifeless and dumb. The attractiveness of whole regions 
is destroyed. Other properties, playgrounds for tourists 
and outdoor lovers, depreciate in value. Everyone loses. 
Wastefulness and failure to obey written and _ public 
moral laws leave the state with that much less revenue. 
The deficit must be made up by taxes on adjacent prop- 
erties. 

Quoting from an announcement made by combined 
logging interests, we have this acknowledgment: 

“The end of our forest capital is in sight. The na- 
tional welfare of our country depends upon a sufficient 
supply of cheap wood. Since the days of Columbus, we 
have drawn upon our original forest capital—the slowly 
accumulating growth of centuries. Now the end is in 
sight.” 

I am reminded by that last phrase of settlers in a 
Northern Wisconsin county. I stood with them and 
watched fire running through the underbrush, threat- 
enings their very homes. They made no move to fight 
the fire. 

“Why should we?” asked one. “The logging outfits 
that own the second growth left that underbrush there. 
They should have cleaned it up. They leave their rub- 
bish behind them, a spark hits it, then they complain 
loudly that the public did it.” 

Another note to the paradox. 

Wreck of the harvest gone before is destroying the 
future possible productiveness of million of acres of 
strictly forest lands, of soil that will never produce with 


(Continued on page 189) 








Safe from intrusion! 


Safe from annoying trespassers, despoiling pic- 
nickers, sneak-thieves and night-prowlers is 
Anchor-fenced property. 


High, impregnable, affording no toe-hold for 
climbing—the Anchor Fence shown provides 
effective protection. 


Anchor Fences are made in a wide variety of 
types and heights to meet all requirements. 
Their enduring construction and firm anchorage 
are the result of our 35 years of experience. 


A phone call or letter to our nearest office or 
sales agent would immediately bring you a copy 
of Catalog No. 61, in which you are sure to find 
full information on a type of Anchor Fence 
suited to your needs. 


We are prepared to promptly erect fences in 
practically every section of the country. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
9 East 38th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Boston Detroit Philadelphia 

Chicago Harrisburg Pittsburgh 

Cincinnati Hartford St. Louis 

Cleveland Los Angeles San Francisco 
Mineola, L. I. 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 
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With The American Forestry Association 


Governor Smith of New York Backs 

Reforestation Policy 
Speaking on reforestation at Saratoga 
Springs on January 19, Governor’ Alfred E. 
Smith pointed to the drop in farm land 
values in the past five years and said that 
4,441 farms in New York State have now 
been abandoned. The question of profitable 
utilization in many counties must be attack- 
ed at once to prevent these idle lands from 
becoming a dangerous liability, according 
to Governor Smith, and the answer is 
reforestation. 

Governor Smith declared that the State 
of New York intended to assume its share 
of the responsibility by producing cheap 
reforestation stock and by assisting individ- 
uals, communities and counties with advice 
and supervision of reforestation work. 


Committee Formed to Push Migratory 
Bird Refuge Law 
At the time of the National Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation in Washington, 
January 20 and 21, a committee was cre-: 
ated to secure cooperative support for the 
“Migratory Bird Refuge and Marsh Land 
Conservation Bill.” _ This is the measure 
introduced recently in the House by Repre- 
sentative Anthony as H. R. 7479 and in 
the Senate by Senator Brookhart as S. 2607 
and replaces the bill popularly known for 
the last two years as the “Game Refuge- 
Public Shooting Ground Bill.” 
This committee, consisting of five mem- 
bers, includes the same personnel as the 


committee appointed at Denver in August 
and is as follows: T. Gilbert Pearson, 
representing the National Association of 
Audubon Selover, 
representing the Izaak Walton League of 
America; William C. Adams, representing 
the International Association of Game, Fish 
and Conservation Commissioners; David H. 


Societies; George H. 


Madsen, representing the Western Associa- 
tion of Game Commissioners; and John B. 
Burnham, representing the American Game 
Protective Association. 

A hearing on the Anthony Bill was held 
February 15 before the House Committee 
on Agriculture and a campaign in behalf 
of the bill is well under way. 


Congress Considers New Forest 
Experiment Stations 
The Federal station 
program, which has so far resulted in the 


forest experiment 


creation of six regional forest experiment 
six of the principal forest 
regions, will be greatly strengthened if 
legislation now before Congress is enacted 


stations in 


into law. The program as originally ap- 
proved by Secretary Wallace several years 
ago provides ultimately for 10 or 12 re- 
gional experiment stations. The bills now 
before Congress provide for three more 


and the substantial expansion of another. 


Mississippi Tackles Forestry Needs 

As a result of Governor Whitfield’s spe- 
cial message to the Mississippi legislature 
on forestry, a bill has been introduced 
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which would create a state forestry com- 
mission with authority to appoint a State 
Forester who shall organize a fire protec- 
tion system, conduct an educational cam- 
paign and promote reforestation in the 
State. The bill has been favorably re- 
ported by the House Committee. 

In addition to this a resolution was intro- 
duced providing for an amendment to the 
state constitution to be submitted to the 
voters for the general election. This 
amendment would enable the legislature to 
pass a law deferring taxation on growing 
forests and collecting not to exceed 10 per 
cent of the value of the crop as a sever- 
ence tax when it is harvested. 

A privilege tax on sawmills and wood- 
working plants is planned for financing the 
proposed forestry department. 


Virginia State Chamber Active in 
Forestry 

Cooperating with the American Paper 
and Pulp Association and the paper and 
pulp industries of Virginia, the Virginia 
State Chamber of Commerce is making a 
survey of the pulp resources of the State. 

In addition, the forestry committee of the 
Chamber has undertaken the preparation of 
a forestry policy for the State which may 
be pushed by the Board of Directors of the 
organization. State-wide fire protection and 
the utilization of idle lands are the princi- 
pal matters engaging the attention of the 
committee. W. D. Tyler of Dante is Chair- 
man. 
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Oregon Forest Fire Laws Have Teeth ; — 2 GS IESE 

It is becoming a serious matter to break 2 Ea \' 
the forest fire laws of Oregon and Wash- 
ington. One hundred and eighty-five peo- 
ple found this out last summer when they 
left fire in the woods, and being brought to 
justice by officers of the United States 
Forest Service, were found guilty. It cos 
them $2,777 in fines and $518.95 in court 





LUTTON V-BAR Quality Greenhouses 















costs. 

Ninety-eight convictions were for camp 
fires, thirty-one were for brush-burning 
fires, and nineteen were for smokers’ fires. 
Five convictions were for camp fires with- 
out permit, and two for smoking in a 
closed forest area. The remainder were 
for miscellaneous causes. One hundred and 
twenty-nine of the convictions were in 
Oregon, and fifty-three in Washington. 





New York and Pennsylvania Lead in 
Tree Planting 

Since the movement for reforestation 
began, New York and Pennsylvania have 
planted more trees than were planted in 
the National Forests. New York’s plant- 
ings alone are nearly equal to the Federal 
plantings and Pennsylvania are more than 
three-fourths as large. The two States are 
far in the lead of all others in the amount 
of lands reforested and for which a defi- 
nite reforestation program was made. 

The reforesting movement began in New 
York and Pennsylvania in 1899 when Penn- 
sylvania planted 1,000 trees and the New 
York State School of Forestry, connected 
with Cornell University, made a plantation 
at Axton. The early plantations in both 
States were small and at the end of ten 
years New York had planted 3,373,000 trees 
and Pennsylvania only 1,033,000. 

The total planting in both States from 
1899 to date has been 96,311,000 for New 
York and 76,825,000 for Pennsylvania. 
reforestation in 


Ranges of LUTTON-V-BAR Greenhouses built for H. T. PARSON, 


BEAUTY 
UTILITY 


ECONOMY 


In choosing a greenhouse, three of the deciding 
factors are beauty, utility and economy. The 
graceful lines of the Lutton V-BAR give it a dis- 
tinction of appearance which harmonizes with 
the most artistic surroundings. But in achiev- 
ing beauty of appearance, it sacrifices nothing of 
utility. Its unique V-BAR construction admits 
so much more sunlight than any other type, that 
the growth of flowers, plants and vegetables is 
far quicker and more luxuriant. 

And as to economy, the Lutton V-BAR Green- 
house is so well and scientifically built that the 
cost of maintenance and operation is phenomen- 
ally low. 

You can invest in a Lutton V-BAR Greenhouse 
with the assurance of complete satisfaction from 
every standpoint. 





The great interest in 
New York State is leading the Conserva- 
tion Commission to treble the capacity of 
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ASK A LUTTON OWNER 4 


upon a scale never before attempted. y 
————— omteVeigcs WM.H.LUTTON COMPANY, Inc. § 
Forestry in Wisconsin Public Schools Pat. JAN. 2.97 261 Kearney Ave. Jersey City, N. J. {* 


its nurseries and prepare for planting trees 


The seventh and eighth grades in the 
public schools of Wisconsin will hereafter 
receive instruction on the various branches 


SRT >CDaR 
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A Service to Our Readers 


D O YOU want to know who manufactures a certain type of greenhouse, 





ment by the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. Information is now being 


of conservation, according to an announce- | 
| 
sought from all States which have attempted | 


courses and it is possible that special mate- 
rial will be prepared for Wisconsin's needs. sprinkler system, or sewage disposal plant, who can furnish trees, 
i | shrubs or vines of a certain kind; who handles the best camping, 
fishing or hunting equipment; who can estimate a stand of timber or 


National ee Se District of | prepare plans for reforesting cut-over lands? 
<a ; ate wees See cee Our readers are invited to avail themselves of our Service Department, 
= © a as Bree | which is in a position to answer the above and other questions of a similar 


nature. The service is rendered without cost. 
We are always glad to cooperate with our readers in securing for them 
the latest prices, catalogues and other specific information. Let us help you. 


national arboretum has been selected near 
the city of Washington. Four hundred 
acres is already owned by the Govern- 




















= = — of four — SERVICE DEPARTMENT, 
res y 7 rive a gre , ty | 
Ed Gal ceadions, wine tee uae eine Ree 
§ ons, ) Ss ye . 
introduced in both the Senate and the 1523 L Street, N. W. . he: eron, D. C 
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LEGAL NOTICE 


THE VAN YAHRES TREE SERVICE, INC., desires to remind the 
public and to serve notice on all tree surgeons, that THE VAN 
YAHRES TREE SERVICE, INC., and its licensees are the sole users 
of THE VAN YAHRES CORK PROCESS of tree surgery on which 
patents are pending. 








TREE-CORK for sealing cavities in trees is manufactured by THE 
VAN YAHRES TREE SERVICE, INC., of New York, and the mate- 
rials are used and sold only by tree surgeons licensed to use THE VAN 


YAHRES CORK PROCESS. 


CORK fillings stamped or branded with the name TREE-CORK are 
guaranteed against inferior workmanship or materials. 


Any unlicensed tree surgeon 
or concern offering for sale 
THE VAN YAHRES CORK 
PROCESS of Tree Surgery 
is doing so in violation of the 
rights of THE VAN YAHRES 
TREE SERVICE, Inc. 


The VAN YAHRES TREE SERVICE, INC., hereby serves notice 
of its intention to protect the public against fraud and to enforce its 
rights. 





The 
Van Yahres Tree Service, Inc. 


(George Van Yahres, President) 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











FOREST CONSERVATION 


In response to the demand for popular, condensed and authoritative in- 
formation on the conservation of our forests and dependent wild life, The 
American Forestry Association has prepared a thirty-two page booklet cov- 
ering the more important popular phases of the subject. 

The cover, which is suitable for framing, portrays in a rich two-tone 
effect, one of the most magnificent forest scenes it has been our good fortune 
to secure. The booklet is 9 x 12 inches, printed on high grade coated paper 
and brings together in one volume outstanding articles which have been pub- 
lished in past issues of AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE. 


A limited number of copies are available at 25c each, postpaid. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 











House authorizing the purchase of the 
adjoining tract. 

This eight hundred acre area will con- 
stitute an outdoor recreation ground as 
well as a living library of the most im- 
portant plants and trees of the world. 
The plan includes the preservation of a 
large tract of original wild rice growths 
as a feeding ground and refuge for migra- 
tory birds. The forest area is also well 
adapted to the development of a _ water 
garden. 

Thus, according to the “Official Record” 
of the Department of Agriculture, students 
and lovers of plant and tree life who lack 
the opportunity of world wide travel will 
be enabled to take a short cut in pursuit 
of their favorite study. They will find 
the objects of their quests located on a 
tract of about eight hundred acres instead 
of scattered all over the earth's surface. 

“Economically,” says Dr. Frederick V. 
Coville of the Department of Agriculture, 
“this arboretum will make the work of the 
department more valuable to the country 
in many ways, but especially through plant 
breeding. The development of faster grow- 
ing timber trees, improved fruits and dis- 
ease-resistant plants generally through the 
facilities afforded by the arboretum would 
increase profoundly the agricultural wealth 
and welfare of the United States.” 


Southwest State Park Conference 

Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Louisiana 
and Arkansas were represented at a regional 
conference of State Parks, held at Texar- 
kana, Texas, on January 15. Raymond H. 
Torrey and Beatrice M. Ward represented 
the National Conference on State Parks. 

Among the other important matters plan- 
ned by this conference was the establishment 
of park-to-park highways for each state 
having parks, and linking together these 
highways into one great system. A map 
showing such a system for Texas was dis- 
played by Miss Ward, as typical of other 
systems proposed. 

The Southwest Regional Conference was 
made a permanent organization to meet 
once a year, Ex-Governor Pat M. Neff of 
Texas was chosen president and William R. 
Kavanaugh of Oklahoma, Secretary. It is 
probable that a meeting will be held next 
year at Hot Springs, Arkansas. 


Appalachian Forest Research Council 
Adopts Resolutions 


The Appalachian Forest Research Coun- 
cil adopted a number of resolutions at its 
recent meeting in Richmond, Virginia. 

Chief among them was a resolution en- 
dorsing the bill introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Overman providing for an in- 
crease in the funds for the Appalachian 
Forest Experiment Station. The Council 
took measures to call to the attention of 
the Secretary of Agriculture the desir- 
ability of providing more adequate facilities 
for the forest experiment station so that 
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it may meet the growing public demand for 
its services. 

Resolutions invoking 
the aid of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
of the Weather Bureau in the study of the 
prediction of forest fire weather in the Ap- 
palachian region, and urging a conference 
of timber-land timber operators, 
pulp and extract manufacturers, shippers, 
timber consumers and others to consider 
ways and means of utilizing blight-killed 
chestnut timber. The work of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in pathology 
and forest entomology was endorsed and 
Appalachian Forest 


were also passed 


owners, 


forest 


the activities of the 
Experiment Station commended. 





Ohio Walton League Encourages Forest 
Planting 


Out of 149 chapters of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League in Ohio, approximately 100 will 
undertake this forest 
plantations on idle lands of farm owners in 
the State. The trees will be furnished 
from nurseries of the State Department of 
Forestry, and the planting will be super- 
vised by a committee appointed by each 


spring to establish 


chapter. 





Arthur H. Campbell Heads Canadian 
Forestry Association 


-. 


Spring 
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The American Nation Uses 
Imported Peat Moss 


FOR years country place owners, farmers and gardeners bought 
PEAT MOSS for stable bedding, and used it with manure for fertilizer! 
Now horticultural specialists say PEAT MOSS was the better part of the 


garden mulch. 


Better than manure as a soil builder, cheaper because a bale becomes 
1,600 pounds of a rich moisture holding soil constituent, when mixed-in in 
the garden, under the trees and shrubs or raked into the lawn. 


The annual meeting of the Canadian For- 

is ee : 8 T atiel 3 Unique in Amer- IMPORTED G “One of the best 
estry Association at Toronto, resulted in soil improvers 
the election of Arthur H. Campbell of ica, not like any known”— 
Montreal as President to succeed J. A. domestic material says— 

Sys oe 4 ., 4 e i P LUTHER BURBANK 
Gillies of Braeside. Mr. Campbell, who is TORF MULL 


a member of the Campbell-MacLauren Lum- 
ber Company, Limited, has been interested 
for years in forestry and lumber associa- 
tion activities and brings to the work a 
thorough knowledge of the forest condi- 
tions of the Dominion. 


“Will save years of waiting,” says a superintendent of a great botan- 
ical garden. He refers to complete garden planting—shade trees, evergreens, 





shrubs, perennial beds and lawns. 


mulch it insures success. 


Free from weed seed and fungi. 
Let us tell you of the many endorsed uses. 


As a 


AND LUXURIANTLY: a 


GROWING THINGS—QUICKLY 
handy booklet—full of valuable and practical suggestions. 
paid for books with less ready information. 


Dollars may be 





National Conference on Outdoor Re- 
creation Passes Forestry Resolution 


At the second covention of the National 


Send for it today—it is frei * 


Conference on Outdoor Recreation held in 
Washington, D. C., the 250 delegates pre- 
sent, representing organizations from all 
parts of the United States, unanimously 
adopted the following resolution with re- 
spect to the National Forests. 

“This Conference heartily endorses the 
Ten Year Program which has in prospect a 
chain of National Forests encircling the 
large centers of population and industry and 
involving the acquisition of— 

(a) 2,500,000 acres in economic units in 

the Great Lakes region. 

(b) 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 acres in the 
White and the Appalachian Moun- 
tain region. 

(c) 2,500,000 acres of the 
pine forests in the South, 

and pleges its support to the McNary- 
Woodruff Bill to make this broad program 
effective. 

“That, this Conference believes that 
National Forests were created to secure to 
the nation all benefits from the growth of 
forest trees, their use as forest products, 


remaining 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 


A157 WATER STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 








Scotts Creeping Bent /& 
for Perfect Lawns! jaa 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety 
stretch of lawn that chokes out 
weeds before they can grow! 

deep, thick, uniform turf that’s 
everlasting and makes your home a 
beauty spot! That’s what you’ll get 
if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Creeping Bent --long recognized as the ideal 33 
for golf putting greens--is now producing Super 
Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, you plant stolons or 
the chop’ --and in a few weeks you have a 
luxuriant lawn like the deep green pile of a Turkish 
carpet. Read all about this unusual grass in our 
illustrated booklet ‘‘Bent Lawns.”’ Mailed on request. 

O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
302 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 











Every number of AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTS AND FOREST LIFE is worth 
reading again and again. Bind your copies 
in our special two-tone, hand-colored, em- 
bossed covers and they will be preserved 
to give you a lifetime of enjoyment. 


Twelve copies (a complete volume) can 
be bound in one cover. A newly patented 
device makes it easy for you to insert 
individual copies. No gluing or sewing. 
A clean, easy operation that enables you 
to bind them permamently. 


Two Dollars each, net, regardless of the 
number ordered. Postage will be prepaid 
to any point in the United States. . For 
Foreign or Canadian cities, add 25c for 
postage on each binder. 


Mail Your Order to 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


The Lenox Building, 1523 L St. N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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BARTLETT TRIMMERS 


‘ Save the Trees 


Pruning Made Easy 


There is no task to tree trimming when 
you use a Bartlett Jointed Compound 
Lever Pruner—because it is jointed. The 
Bartlett comes in four foot sections that 
can be easily and quickly locked together 
to give you a trimmer of the desired 
length. With a Bartlett Jointed Trimmer 
you can reach high limbs without using a 
ladder and you can always snip the low 
branches from the proper angle. 

The cutting end has a COMPOUND 
LEVER that will cut with ease branches 
up to 1% inches in diameter. The blades 
are made of crucible tool steel and only 
the best materials are used throughout. 

Expert horticulturists everywhere en- 
dorse the Bartlett Tree Trimmer. 

We also furnish this tree trimmer with 
one piece pole if desired, as well as mak- 
ing a complete line of Hand Pruners, 
Lopping Shears, Pruning Saws and other 
fine cutting tools. 


Prices of Jointed Pruner 


8 ft. 2 sections wt.—5 Ibs. $6.60 
12 ft. 3 sections wt.—7 Ibs. 7.40 
16 ft. 4 sections wt.—9 Ibs. 8.20 


Remember the Jointed 

Pole requires only four 

feet of space for storage. 

Q Above prices Delir- 

ered in United States. 
W rite for catalogue 

BARTLETT 
Manufacturing 

Co. 
417 East Lafayette 


Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 














When Writing Advertisers 
Please Mention 
American Forests and Forest Life 
It Helps 


Grass 
Cutter 


A Twist of the 


their protection to forested slopes and their 
recreational values. 

“The grazing of livestock has not been 
specifically authorized by law as a coordin- 
ate use but it has been permitted under 
administrative regulations on ninety million 
acres of National Forest lands. 

“Certain interests in the grazing industry 
now seek legislation to secure legal rights 
to graze in the National Forests that would 
release this industry from the present strict 
administrative control. Such unregulated 
grazing has been the primary cause of for- 
est destruction in many countries and in 
every portion of America where it has been 
permitted, and such unregulated grazing 
would eventually destroy the National For- 
ests and defeat the purpose of _ their 
establishment. 

“The use of National Forest lands for the 
grazing of livestock should remain under 
the rigid administrative control of the For- 
est Service. No legal recognition should 
be given to such use which will tend to 
perpetuate this use in a manner adverse 
to the public welfare.” 


Kentucky Governor Appeals for State 
Parks 

Governor William Jason Fields believes 
in state parks for Kentucky. Appearing 
in person before the General Assembly at 
Frankfort, he delivered the appended ap- 
peal in behalf of the establishment of State 
Parks within the confines of that Com- 
monwealth : 

“The great State and National Parks of 
the West have, in my opinion, contributed 
more to the upbuilding and the growth of 
the sections in which they are located than 
any other enterprise. Only recently has 
the eastern section of the country—includ 








Wrist Guides It 


The Moto-Mower will give you a 
nice clean job with little effort. It is 
fast, powerful, simply built and en- 


ing our own State—manifested an interest 
in the establishment and maintenance of 
parks, but that interest is now becoming 
prevalent throughout the eastern half of 
the United States. 

“The preceding session of the Legisla- 
ture created a State Park Commission to 
make investigations and recommendations 
to the present session on the subject of the 
establishment and maintenance of public 
parks. This commission has given its 
time unselfishly tothe duties entrusted to 
it and will in due course make its recom- 
mendation to you, for which I bespeak 
your earnest consideration in the hope that 
Kentucky, which has more scenic beauty, 
more natural park territory than any other 
section east of the Mississippi River, may 
join in this progressive movement.” 


Forestry Gift to University of 
Washington 

A demonstration forest of a million and 
a half board feet of timber has been given 
to the College of Forestry of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, by Charles Lathrop 
Pack, President of the American Tree 
Association. 

The tract, located at LaGrande, Wash- 
ington, will serve as a “show window” of 
the science of forestry, and as a field lab- 
oratory in the study of forest technology. 

This is the third gift of the kind made 
by Mr. Pack during the last few months, 
similar gifts having been made to Yale 
University and to the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse. 

The purpose of this gift, according to 
Dean Hugo Winkenwerder of the College 
of Forestry, is to further general interest 
in reforestation through a public demon- 
stration of scientific forestry, and as a 
field laboratory for the College of Forestry. 

“The tract selected will serve this pur- 
pose admirably,” Dean Winkenwerder said. 
“It is located on one of the principal 
traveled highways of the west and has a 
frontage on the highway of approximately 
one mile, presenting to the view of the 
passing public an area of second growth 
timber, one of virgin Douglas fir forest, 
and one that has been logged and burned 
over. Each of these areas will require 
different treatment and all are plainly visi- 
ble from the highway. 

“It is a new idea in advertising a big 
national problem and it is particularly 
significant that a western forest school 
has been selected for this gift and shows 
that Mr. Pack’s interests in forestry are 
as broad as the entire country.” 


tirely “fool- proof.” Controlled by 

two rubber handle-grips. A single 

twist causes it to stop, start or turn in 

any direction—on its own power. 

Cuts close to trees and flower beds. 

Send for our latest catalog — today. necticut Forestry Association was held 
in New Haven at Sage Hall, the build- 


THE MOTO-MOWER COMPANY ing of the Yale School of Forestry 


3242 E. WOODBRIDGE ST. DETROIT, MICH. Saturday, February 6th at 10.30 A. M. 
Later in the day an inspection was 


Connecticut Forestry Association Meets ; 
at New Haven Fy 


The 3lst Annual Meeting of the Con- 
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Wilson’s O.K. 
Plant Spray 


Recommended as the best Insecticide for 
all insects and bugs on your flowers, vege- 
tables, evergreens, shrubs, etc. In use for 
years by the most exacting florists and es- 
tate Superintendents. 

Most satisfactory and easiest used spray on 
the market. Absolutely clean and harmless, 
both for indoor plants as well as outdoor 
gardens. 

Used exclusively on such well-kept estates 
as those of Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, Secretary 
of The Garden Club of America; Mr. John 
A. Stewart, Jr., Vice-President of The Gar- 





| den Club of America; Mrs. Walter P. 
| Bliss, and many others. 

| FREE—Write for copy of Wilson’s 
| Spray Calendar. (Gives you correct 





month in which to spray your different 
plants.) | 





WILSON’S WEED KILLER 


Don’t hoe—just sprinkle with Wilson's 
Weed Killer. One application a season is 
sufficient to kill all weeds in your walks, 








etc. 
| 
| ai lson. 
| 
DEPT. L, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. | 








An Established 


Institution 


OMEN and men who value the BEST 

in refuse cans—as in everything else— 
demand the original HYGIA CAN, en- 
dorsed by the best dealers. Repair men do 
not know it. 

Step on the pedal. Up jumps the lid 
automatically. Both hands are free. It is 
used by doctors, hospitals, and in the 
kitchens and nurseries of the best homes. 

Finished in white enamel, with nickeled 
trimmings. A galvanized inside pail which 
lifts out by the handle, makes it easy to 


empty. 
$6.50 


Jewis& ConcER 


45th St. & Sixth Ave., New York 
HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 
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made of the collections at the New Pea- 
body Museum. 
The aiternoon session consisted of a 


short business meeting, after which ad- 


were made by speakers from 
other states, notably Maryland and New 
Hampshire, where the states have taken 
up the care of roadside trees 


of their forestry and improved highway 


dresses 


as part 
program. 

The evening session was followed by a 
dinner at the New Haven Lawn Club, 
at which Dean Graves, of the Yale School 


of Forestry presided. Prof. C. A. E. 
Winslow, President of the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, spoke on “For- 


estry and Public Health,” and Senator F. 
C. Walcott, President of the State Board 
of Fisheries and Game, on “Forestry and 
Public Happiness.” 
Indians Help Uncle Sam Plant Trees 
In the planting operations on the National 
Forests Minnesota last fall, 755 
were planted, at an average cost of $4.55 
per acre. The usual spacing 8 x 8, was 
followed on all but 110 acres where 8 x 6 
The latter spacing will 
hereafter be followed so as to insure hav 
ing sufficient trees to form a stand despite 
that may occur. 
The majority of the planters consisted 
of Chippewa Indians who are always eager 
to accept employment with the Forest Ser- 


of acres 


spacing was used. 


losses 


vice because they like this class of work; 


they get good food and are certain of 
securing their wages. 

The work was handicapped by a good 
deal of snow and cold weather which came 
unusually early in the season and _ finally 
necessitated closing down the operations 
with 100,000 trees unplanted. These 


in and will be planted this 


trees 
were heeled 


spring. 


Animal Week Contemplated 
for California 


The California Development 
tion, founded for the protection, utiliza 
tion and wise development of Califor 
nia’s natural resources, plans to organ 


Predatory 


Ass¢ cia 


ize groups within the State for the pur 
exterminating the predatory 
This would take 
of a one or two intensive 


pose of 


animal menace. the 
week’s 
the mountain 
lion, bobcat and all of 
are decidedly detrimental to the State. 
The Convention, 
held, pledged united support and cattle- 


poultrymen 


form 


drive on such animals as 


coyote, which 


Sportsmen’s recently 


woolgrowers, and 
sportsmen probably 
gether to participate in this campaign. 


men, 


will be called to- 


Lane Allen Memorial Tree 
Planted in Atlanta 


In memory of the well-beloved Ken- 
tucky writer, James Lane Allen, a young 
oak tree, ancient symbol of honor and 
merit, was planted in the Authors’ 
Grove, in Piedmont Park, Atlanta, De- 
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Jacobs Bird Houses 


have been purchased by thousands all 
over the country, because they are 
beautiful and uniformly successful. 

To have birds live about your home 
YOU need know very little about 
their habits—WE know how to make 
houses that birds will occupy. Thou- 
sands of testimonial letters prove 
that. Write for our new FREE 
booklet showing 25 Nest Boxes and 
Colony Houses from $1.50 to $125.00. 


Jacobs Bird House and 
Manufacturing Company 


Citizens Bank Building 
Waynesburg, Penna. 











A COMPLETE TREE LIBRARY 


Constructive Forestry 
By J. J. Crumley 
A complete 


The Farm Woodlot 
By E. P. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling 


An accepted authority...................... $2.50 


| | EE 


Our Vanishing Forests 
By A. N. Pack 


The need of conservation................ $2.00 


The Nursery-Manual 
By L. H. Bailey 


How to grow young trees................82.50 


Manual of Tree Diseases 
By W. H. Rankin 
The tree 


doctor’s guide.................. $3.25 


Manual of Tree and Shrub Insects 
By E. P. Felt 
Meeting insect problems.................. 23.50 
The Cultivated Evergreens 
Edited by L. H. Bailey 
For country estate owners.............. $5.00 


Trees in Winter 
By A. H. Blakeslee and C. D. Jarvis 
Identification, planting and care....$3.50 


Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 
By L. H. Bailey. 
Invaluable for reference................ $20.00 


In three volumes. 


For sale at all bookstores. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Modern spraying equipment 


One of a fleet of highly efficient 

spraying outfits used by Davey Tree 

Surgeons. Best quality chemicals, 

used full strength in solution ac- 

cording to scientific formulae and 

applied honestly make Davey Serv- 
ice reliable 


No carfare charged 
for 
Davey Tree Surgeons 


A national organization with 
local service in your vicinity 
quickly available 


The Davey Company offers you all 
the advantages of local service— 
within motoring distance of your 
home—combined with the facilities, 
discipline and reliability of a na- 
tional organization. 

Here isa force of nearly 700 master 
Tree Surgeons, some of whom live 
and work regularly near you. They 
are carefully selected, rigidly trained 
at Kent, scientifically schooled, prop- 
erly disciplined, and constantly su- 
pervised in the field—but they live 
and work within a few miles of you. 

Davey Tree Surgeons use stand- 
ardized methods, standardized prac- 
tices, and follow a uniformly high 
standard of professional ethics— 
their work is of the same quality and 
type from Boston to Kansas City, 
from Canada to the Gulf. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., INC. 
493 City Bank Building 
Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connec- 
tions as follows: New York, Albany, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Cleveland,Detroit,Cincinnati,Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis,Chicago,St.Louis, 
Kansas City, Minneapolis, Montreal 














If you do not find what you want 
advertised in 


American Forests and Forest Life 
Write to 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


The American Forestry 
Association 


WasuinocrTon, D. C. 











cember 9, 1925, by the Kentucky Club 
of Atlanta. 

Mrs. Julia Evans Cope arranged the 
exercises which were announced by Mrs. 
Frank Woodruff, president of the club. 
Grouped around the memorial tree, 


which was draped with sprigs of cedar, 


pine, fir and magnolia, the assemblage 
paid honor to Mr. Allen’s’ memory 
while an original poem by Mrs. J. P. 


Womble, and papers on the various peri- 
ods of the writer‘s life were read. 
AN OAK BURL 

By B. H. 


indeed, though not uncommon 


EvaANs 

Cur ous 
on a number of different varieties of trees, 
‘s the formation burls. The 
accompanying picture shows a burl that is 
unique in shape and size. When viewed 
from one side, it looks like a great ball 
with a tree growing through its center. 
From the opposite side its general appear- 
ance suggests two huge terrapins clinging 
to the body of the tree. This interesting 
growth is found on a small red oak in the 


known as 





Louisiana swamp lands. It is five feet in 
diameter. Though it may be thought that 
burls are abnormal growths resulting from 
some external injury to the trees in their 
early lives, this is probably not the case. 
In the example given in the photograph 
neither the burl nor the parent tree bears 
any evidence of chopping, nailing, or otmer 
outside injury. Plant pathologists say the 
cause of the curious formations has never 
been discovered. 


Vermont Aid Reforestation 

With the approach of Arbor Day and 
American Forest Week the boys of Rut- 
land, Vermont, are looking about for 
new worlds to reforest. Last spring 


Boys 


instead of planting one tree in the 
school yard where it was not needed 
and would not grow properly, the boys 
assisted in a real forestry project on 
the city watershed with the cooperation 
of the school authorities, the Boy Scout 
leaders and the city officials. 

Men employed by the city and famil- 
iar with the work were in charge. Near- 
ly one hundred boys went out to the 
city watershed and were placed in di- 
rect contact with forestry methods and 
did actual work in planting trees. Be- 
tween fifteen and twenty thousand 
spruces and Scotch pines were set out. 
This was about half of the number 
set out by the city that season. 

Although the city watershed is 
practically covered with trees, probably 
similar work may be done this year on 
private lands through cooperation with 
the Vermont Forest Service. 


now 


Building Dedicated at 
Penn State 


The Pennsylvania State Forest School at 
Mount Alto is being enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a forestry building, costing 
$110,000 now rising from its foundations. 
The cornerstone was laid with impressive 
ceremonies. Col. Henry W. Shoemaker. 
member of the Pennsylvania Forest Com- 
Director of the American 
speech 


New Forestry 


new 


mission and a 
Forestry Association, in his 
splendid tribute to the fathers of Ameri- 
can forestry. Col. Shoemaker “We 
are laying this cornerstone on _ hallowed 
ground where much of the history of Penn- 
forestry was made.” 


paid 


said, 


sylvania 
What’s Mahogany? 

The ordinary buyer of mahogany furni- 
ture is uncertain in his identification of 
the wood and even less informed as to 
the source and nature of what is “genu- 
ine” mahogany. Recent trade disputes 
have increased his confusion. According 
to the Forest Products Laboratory ma- 
hogany is a name which has been applied 
since the middle of the sixteenth century 
certain kind of wood coming from 
America. The botanical name 
later given to the 
mahogany lumber is ob- 


to a 
tropical 
Swietenia 


was tree 


from which 
tained. 

It is customary to apply a common 
generic name to all species of a botanical 
genus; hence all species of Swietenia, of 
which five are known at present, are en- 
titled to the name mahogany. These 
species, all of which grow in_ tropical 
America, are not as yet differentiated by 
specific common names, as in the case of 
our pines, maples, oaks, and other common 
species. Consequently when one orders 
true mahogany he may receive any one of 
these species, although some of them are 
less abundant than the others and therefore 
not so likely to appear in shipments. 

After the true mahogany had become 
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PLANT A PINE TREE 


“Be aye stickin’ in a tree, Jock; it 
will he growin’ when ye're sleepin’.”—A 
Scotchman’s advice to his grandson. 


I know a quiet city of the dead, 

With brown pine needles thickly car- 
peted; 

Through tree tops summer breezes sing 
and sigh, 

And winds of winter wildly whistle by. 


When I shall rest 
mounded sod, 

My spirit freed from fetters of earth’s 
clod, 

May fair flow’rs bloom and tall trees 
stately wave, 

Earth’s noblest monuments, above my 
grave. 


beneath some 


But let me here and now begin to plan 

For future welfare of my fellow-man. 

Let me consider how I best can give 

Some service that shall make my mem- 
ory live. 


And as the old Scotch grandsire bade his 
ad, 
So I would plant with influence, all I 


ad, 

Seeds that shall grow and bourgeon as 
the pine 

Crowns fairest summits of these hills 
of mine. 


Plant pine trees on our slopes of gran- 
ite gray. 
Where trickling springs feed brooks that 
foam and spray, 
Or lazily through spreading meadows 


wind, 
Till, grown to rivers, they the ocean 
nd. 
These streams depend upon the wooded 
hills 
To feed the power that turns the wheels 
of mills. 


How sad to see the river’s rocky bed 
Half dry when summer’s drought their 
source has bled. 


O’er snow-clad hills the woodman’s ax 
rings out, 

Felling the forest’s monarchs all about. 

And who shall plant these brush-strewn 
slopes once more, 

To watch them growing wooded, as 
before? 


What pioneer shall blaze the trail, I 
pray, 

Planting to pine abandoned farms today, 

That little children, grown to man’s 


estate, 

Proud owners, for their heritage shall 
wait? 

Then let us “aye be stickin’ in a tree;” 


It shall be growing when asleep we’ll be, 

And in some quiet city of the dead 

Our bed shall be with brown pine 
needles spread! 


—Jennie E. A. Hussey. 
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| Shesg mc at the doorstep .... on 
the lawn .... in the garden.... 
never werethey more popular. Hereare 
four beautiful specimens selected 
from the Nursery’s best. They are 
hardy, healthy, full foliaged plants, 
fresh dugand shipped promptly on 
receipt of order. You 
receive them carefully 
crated, each with its 
massive root system 
balled in native loam 
tied in burlap. 


WHITE 
SPRUCE 


1% to2 ft. tall 


DOUGLAS FIR 
2 to 2% ft. tall 


for only 


10% 


Thisspecialgroup 
rice saves you 
55 5% of the cost of 
the same beauti- 
ful trees pur- 
chased singly. 
Use the coupon. 


AMERICAN ARBORVITAE / 
24 to 3 ft. tall 


DWARF ARBORVITAE 
1 to 1% ft. tall 


@) Tittle Tree Farms 


FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS | “| 


[] Send me the 4 evergreens as pictured above. Send me the 1926 Little Tree 
I enclose $10 (check) (money order). Farms Year Boo 


(Only 2 of the above combinations per customer at this special price) 


Dame aay 
‘Road or Street FP. & 





Send for the new Little Tree 
Farms Book— “America’s 
Leading Landscaping ae 
and Nursery Catalog.”’ 








Dept. D363 























PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 


Identify them with markers—Register them with The American Forestry Association 











The Black Walnut is one of America’s most useful trees. 
American Forestry, December, 1920) 


We are Headquarters for Black Walnut 
and other nut trees 





B’;. ACK WALNUT is one of the most valuable nut trees 

wn, its timber being highly prized for furniture, 

1 furnishings, automobiles, sewing machines, 

fire , and the like. The wood is a rich dark brown, 

very durable, hard, strong and splits easily; takes a fine 

polish In addition to its importance as a timber tree, 

however, the round, rough nuts furnish rich, meaty kernels 
which sell at high prices. 


BLACK WALNUTS 


Make that poor land pay 








Absolutely hardy, growing and bearing under adverse conditions, the American Black Walnut 
surpasses all other varieties of nuts in point of hardiness. From Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, 
the Black Walnut will thrive and after the first few years requires little attention, making a 
rapid, sturdy growth and soon producing an addition to the owrer’s income without operatin 
expense. For roadside planting or for reforesting large areas, we have extensive plantings a 


these valuable trees to offer at the following attractive prices: 
3-4 ft., 75c each, $8 per dozen, $60 per hundred; 
6-8 ft. $1.25 each, $12 per dozen, $90 per hundred: 
extra large trees, 8-10 ft., $3 each, $30 per dozen, 
$200 per hundred. 





Send us your name for a copy of our beautiful 
Catalogue and Planting Guide. 60 illustrations; 
Fruit, Nut and Ornamental Trees, Roses, Shrubs, 


Evergreens, Vines, Peonies, Ete. ju ST ASK 
FOR CATALOGUE “A” 


GLEN BROTHERS, Ine. 


Established 1866 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
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ARLY in the spring these Oriental trees burst 
into glorious bloom; a riot of delicate color 
converts lawns, groups of shrubbery and 

gardens into veritable Paradises. Order these 
Oriental Flowering Crabs from America’s Finest 


Sc i en tif Ca lly Collected —. Trees 4 to 5 
Native American Shrubs $50 Assortment [rect nigh | 














Crab Sargenti, dwarf, white, red fruit......$5.00 
Crab Baccata, single, white, fragrant... 4.00 


| 
1 
; 1 Crab Floribunda, sgl. pink, early...... 
Azaleas Kalmias 1 Crab Arnoldiania, semi-dbl. pink.. 
1 Crab Atrosanguinea, single red.... 
Rhododendrons 1 Crab Bechteli, dbl. pink, fragrant......... k 
f 1 Crab Niedswetzkyana, purple fi. and fol.... 4.00 
From the Appalachian Mountains. : — fgg double —_ os ese a= 
_ . suit ee a ap. herry, eeping, single pink.... = 
Carload or less than carload ship 1 Jap. Rosefl. Cherry, Kofugen, dbl. red...... 6.00 
ment. Plants of highest quality, 1 Jap. Rosefi. Cherry, Naden, dbl. pink........ 6.00 
$54.00 


Special for March, $50.00 










at interesting prices. For specimen 

+ ; re s > Por 2es 2 3 

and special planting we have splen- $25 Assortment pete br ] 
did nursery-grown stock. Send for 1 Crab Floribunda Purpurea, purple............ $1.75 
yrice list and catalogue. 1 Crab Atrosanguinea Ming Shing, sgl. red, 2.00 
I 8 1 Crab Arnoldiana, semi-dbl. pink 2.25 
9 1 Crab Baccata, sgl. white, fragrant.. .. 2.00 
LaBARS 1 Crab Bechteli, dbl. pink, fragrant. . 4.00 
1 Crab Scheideckeri, dbl. pink............ 2.00 
RHODODENDRON NURSERY 1 Crab Sargenti, dwf. white, red fruit 3.00 
1 Crab loensis, sgl. pink, fragrant... 2.00 
Box 65-C, Stroudsburg, Penna. 1 Crab Floribunda, sgl. pink, early. 2.00 
i Japanese Weeping Cherry, sgl. pin 4.00 








Trees may be ordered singly or in any combina 
tions at above prices. 


One of the finest, most gra- If larger trees are wanted, send for catalog of 
° . Id do is t every variety of Oriental flowring trees 
coll a —_ a9 “ie = °o - 0 obtainable in America. 
tell some friend about merican alia 
A. 2. Wea Lees i 


Forests and Forest Life. We 
would appreciate your courtesy 
and so would he. 


“The Garden Nurseries” 


230 MONTGOMERY AVENUE 
NARBERTH, MONTGOMERY CO., PA. 











The supply of the following issues of the Association’s magazine is very low or 
| h -. 





All issues previous to 1921. 

April, September, October, November, and December, 1921. 

October and November, 1922. 

January and December, 1923. 

It will be appreciated if members having copies of these issues, for which they have 
no further use, will send them to the Association so that they will be available to libra- 
ries, schools, and individuals who wish to complete certain volumes. 








PRINCETON PRODUCTS 


are 
The Standard of Excellence 
in 
Ornamentals 


A Complete Assortment of Hardy 
Trees, Shrubs and Evergreens 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 














well established in trade, other kinds of 
lumber from the American tropics and 
other parts of the globe were put on the 
market as “mahogany,” usually with a 
qualifying term as “East Indian” mahog- 
any, “Philippine” mahogany, “African” ma- 
hogany, etc., including, all told, over 60 
different kinds of wood. Whether or not 
such lumber is entitled to the name ma- 
hogany is a matter now under investigation 
by the Federal Trade Commission. The 
findings of that commission will determin 
what kinds of lumber may legally be called 
mahogany in the trade. 
Violators of Treaty Act Apprehended by 
Federal Wardens 

The past few months have seen a num- 
ber of noteworthy instances of retribution 
to violators of the Migratory-Bird Treaty 
Act, through the efforts of Federal game 
wardens employed by the Biological Sur- 
vey. Literally taking their lives in their 
own hands in the performance of their 
duties, these wardens frequently incur the 
enmity of many a law-breaker. 

However, through their vigilance, these 
illegal hunters are rapidly realizing that 
shooting after sunset, hunting wild ducks 
from airplanes, trapping ducks in viola- 
tion of the Federal law and hunting mi- 
gratory waterfowl from motorboats is 
very decidedly not being done this season 
if the warden finds it out. 

Arrests and fines from $50 to $500 are 
the result. 


England Adopts Planting Program 

The 1926 program of the Government 
Forestry Department embraces the laying 
out of more than 15,000 acres in England 
and Wales. Spruce, fir, and cedar seeds 
have been brought from Canada and at 
Thetford Marsh will be created Britain's 
largest forest since the days of the Con- 
queror. 


District Forester Redington Promoted to 


Washington Office 

Paul G. Redington, chief of the Cali- 
fornia district, United States Forest Ser- 
vice, has been promoted to assistant forester 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C.,, 
and w:ll assume his new duties early in 
March. Mr. Redington will be head of 
the branch of public relations of the Forest 
Service which includes all cooperative work 
carried on under the terms of the Clarke- 
McNary Act, passed by Congress last 
year, providing for cooperation with states 
in fire protection, reforestation, a study of 
taxation and other important national for- 
estry problems. Twenty-nine states are 
already cooperating with the Federal Forest 
Service in this work. 

Mr. Redington, who is a graduate of 
Dartmouth and the Yale Forest School, 
first entered Federal forestry work in 
California in 1903. From 1911 to 1916 he 
was supervisor of the Sierra National 
Forest from which position he was pro- 
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ted to district forester of the South- SOS SOg 0 S06 502 BOE 02 NE 808 2 0 SS 8 A 
aa ee with gPhone at MMMM LLL SGV GY VV GY, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. In 1919 he > 
returned to California as chief of the 
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Rare Plants from Hicks Pe 














18 National Forests of that state and z ——— | 
has held that position until now. sa 


His successor in the California district 
is Bevier Show, formerly in charge of the 
research activities of the district. 


A Beautiful New Juniper | 
With a Story 


Old to China, but new to America, Meyer Juni- 
per is a beautiful and interesting evergreen. The 
late F. N. Meyer found this rare Juniper in a 
Chinese garden, where its peculiar shades of 
blue, white and red, made it distinctly conspic- 
uous in our American landscapes. 
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New Jersey Foresters Making Many 
Experiments 


Valet , Va 

% 
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Summarizing the research projects and 
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re 


experiments now in progress under the su- 
pervision of the foresters, the State De- 
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partment of Conservation and Develop- 
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Growing not less than 8 inches a year, it is 
ideal for foundation and doorstep planting. Its 
glorious, changeable colors make it a wonderful 
evergreen for massing at the end of vistas. 


‘e 


ment has just made public the fact that 
there are now more than 148 experimental 
plantations and 25 thinning and cutting ex- 
periments under observation, totaling 488 
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acres, in New Jersey. 70s 1 to 1% foot specimens, $3 ee 

— a 2% Ss _ the story ae — Juniper and many new and e 

are things, write us today +> 

South Carolina Governor Urges % a oe ¢ 

Forestry Law SS - = aa eae a Re 

Addressing the South Carolina Legisla- 3 Hicks Nurseries, Box F, Westbury, L. New York @ c 
“ x 

“ is 


$i 
4 


to the effectiveness of the Alabama Forest 
Law and to the good that was being acom- 
plished in that State through the teaching ; 
of forestry in the public schools. 

He pointed to the great many losses to 


2 


ture, Governor Thomas G. McLeod pointed KKECKAKKKCKKKLAKES BEG BES BAG wrgee YARED Day 










South Carolina during the year 1925 from 
forest fires and urged the legislature to 
equip the state with a Department of For- 
estry. 

Senator Spivey’s bill for establishing and 
financing such a department has_ been 
reported without recommendation by the 
Committee on Fish, Game and Forestry. 





ee FOR 

Biological Survey Takes Swan Census EVERY PURPOSE 
Practically all of the swan population i 

of Eastern North America concentrates for ROSE ARCHES 


winter quarters on Chesapeake Bay, Mary- 
: Back Bas Vieoinin 3 Satawbiense, and Carolinianum. AZALEAS. 
land; Back Bay, Virginia, and KALMIA LATIFOLIA (Mountain Laurel). 


Currituck TRELLIS“ 4 

Sound, North Carolina, and adjacent wa- DOK IRON WORKS ING! all the FRUIT TREES and FRUIT PLANTS 

ters. Here they can be counted with rea- pa ome gel parent ig prices. 
s J MO E MPANY 

1133 Broadway, New York City 
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A Planting of Rhododendrons 
RHODODENDRONS invariety, Maximum, 








sonable accuracy, and recently experts of 
the Biological Survey of the United States 99 Church Street, New York 
Department of Agriculture, making their Established 1866 
first fairly complete census of these birds, 


found a total of 14,567. 
Becoming bolder, as a natural result of NA PER \ ILLE NI RSERIES 


the absolute protection given them over a 


TS oe as Gch oe oe TREES, EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, 
formerly little used by VINES AND PERENNIALS 


ing feeding areas 
them. 
—— PLANT MATERIAL 
New Orleans Get-Together Conference FOR 
The third Get-Together Conference of 
Southern naval stores producers and dis- LANDSCAPE, HORTICULTURAL 
tributors with the land and timber owners AND 


will be held in New Orleans, Louisiana, FORESTRY PROJECTS 

March 1-2-3, 1926, at the St. Charles Hotel. 
Mr. Carl F. Speh, Secretary and Man- Lining Out Stock 

ager of the Turpentine and Rosin Pro- 

ducers Association, is Chairman of the NAPERVILLE ILLINOIS 

Arrangements Committee. The program Phone Naperville 1 

will be of especial interest to the tur- 
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HARRISONS’ ORNAMENTALS 


Shade Trees, Evergreens, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Hedge Plants, Vines, 
Roses and Peonies for improving 
HOME GROUNDS. Catalog free. 
Send today. 


Harrisons’ Nurseries 
Box 71, Berlin, Maryland 








If you do not find the 
stock you want advertised in 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
FOREST LIFE 


Write to Service Department 


The American Forestry Association 
Washington, D. C. 








pentine operators and to land and tim- 
ber owners. It is expected that several 
representatives of the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research of the University 
of Pittsburgh will attend to explain the 
progress that has been made during the 
past year in developing the greater use 
of rosin by the large soapmakers, and to 
discuss the superiority of turpentine over 
its substitutes. 
Washington Bars Raids by Auto Tourists 
on Forest Blooms 

The so-called rhododendron bill, has been 
passed by both houses of the Washington 
Legislature, making it a misdemeanor to 
cut any vegetation within 30 feet of a 
public highway without the consent of the 
owner. Flowers, ornamental trees, shrubs, 
and plants will thus be protected from 
touring vandals, for cars bearing flowers 
may be stopped under the law by highway 
trafic officers and their occupants ques- 


tioned. 


Bags of Rubber from Philippines 

American planters in Davao, Philippine 
Islands, are tapping their Castelloa rubber 
trees, rolling the raw gum into rubber balls, 
sacking the balls in ordinary gummy bags 
and shipping them to the rubber markets of 
the United States. They planted Castelloa 
rubber many years ago, when they didn’t 
know that the right kind would be para 
rubber, which is the species grown on all 


the later plantations. These are small, be- 
cause companies can only get 2500 acres of 
land and big blocks of capital require more 
than this for economic operations. The 
Philippines, it is said, can grow all the 
rubber America needs—assuring a constant 
supply from America’s own territory, in- 
dependent of all foreign sources. 





The last pioneer country America has 
is in the Philippines, where she has 63 
million acres of public domain. 





America has 100 milion acres of hard- 
wood forests in the Philippines, adminis- 
tered under a forestry law which insures 
the supply for many generations. 








Coconuts are perhaps the world’s best 
farm crop, never failing to bring a grower 
a good profit. The trees once planted live 
through two generations and yield the year 
around. Although one-third of all the 
world’s coconuts grow in the Philippines, 
the demand for coconut oil and by-products 
is such that millions of acres could still 
be planted with profit on the United States 
public domain there. They require no cul- 
fivation after the first four years. 

New York Looks for Big Trout 
Distribution 

The fish hatcheries of the New York 
State Conservation Commission which cul- 
tivate brook trout are already almost filled 








OUR SPRING GUIDE and complete Price List of 
Evergreens, Shade Trees, Evergreen Shrubs, Flow- 
ering Shrubs, Vines, etc., is ready for mailing. Copy 


will be sent you on request. 


We offer a complete list of nursery stock, from 
small sizes up to magnificent specimens, as well as 
our smaller seedlings and transplants for reforest- 
ing and for lining-out in nursery planting. 


We are advising our patrons to place their orders early 
this spring, owing to the unusually large demand. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


condition. 


Service prices. 


RED PINE (Pinus Resinosa) 


Several hundred thousand fine, healthy, bushy trans- 
plants 10 to 18 inches in height and in best possible 
For prompt sale to clear ground at very 


special bargain prices. 


Wire or write for this exceptional offer per thous- 
and, ten thousand or hundred thousand. 
present scarcity, this is an unprecedented opportunity. 


We are also offering a large quantity of Scotch 
Pine transplants 14 to 24 inches at Kelsey Nursery 





New York state grown. 


In view ot 
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50 Church Street New York City 
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ROSES 


effort can produce. 


My famous 
“A LITTLE BOOK ABOUT ROSES” 


will be mailed on request. 


GEORGE H. PETERSON 


Rose and Peony Specialist 


Box 8, Fair Lawn, N. J. 


The very best for outdoor growing 
that 20 years of skilled and loving 


DREER’S 
Garden Book 


A beautiful garden is an endless joy. 
Each day brings its new pleasure in the 
opening of some lovely bloom. Dreer’s 
1926 Garden Book lists everything in 
Seeds, Plants and Bulbs, with full cul- 
tural information. 


A copy mailed free if you mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


May ALI 


MEMORIAL TREES 


Particularly fine specimens of Oak, 
Maple, Elm, etc., for memorial ‘planting. 
Trees from 15 to 30 feet are recommended. 
Each tree is recorded with the American 
Forestry Association to perpetuate its 
memory. 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
Tel., Yorktown 128 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICE 


372 Lexington Avenue 
Tel., Vanderbilt 7691 





—ALCLUYD DAHLIAS 


Choicest varieties, 
cally wholesale prices. 
time—2% to 1% in., $2.00 per 100 postpaid. 


choice varieties in the lot. 


GRACE G. RYDER 





guaranteed true to 
name, field grown and healthy—at practi- 


Gladiolus and Primulinus mixed at digging 


Many A. Eberius and A. Tiplady and other 


A few dollars will buy seeds of the Werld’s Cheicest Plaats 
H ° P ° from one of 

ardy Alpine and Perennial Seeds the largest 
and choicest collections in Britain; 2000 varieties, collected 
from the mountains and plains of the world. Lists post paid 
Seeds duty free. Sample collection containing 15 distinct 
varieties, $1.50, 32 varieties, $2.50. Also 10 varieties of any 
of the following: Anemones, Aquilegias, Campanulas. Dian 
thus, Gentians, Hypericums, Liliums, l’apavers, Primulas, 
Saxifrages, Veronicas or Violas, $1.25. Remittance by post 
office money order 


F. Anderson, Glen Hall, Leicester, England 


GLORIOUS ROCK GARDENS 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 








CATALPA BUNGEII, MULBERRY TEAS 
WEEPING, SPIREA, HYDRANGEA, 
HEDGING AND ROSES 
Guaranteed Fruit Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs 
ana Roses. Free Landscape Service 
Free Catalogue 


INGER AKES 
414 Wash. St. Geneva, 





URSERIES 
New York 





Box 97, Berwyn, Pa. 








YOUR FAVORITE FLOWER 


THE GLADIOLUS 
RARE VARIETIES 
And the best of recent novelties, fully de- 
scribed in our 1926 price list. Your copy 
is ready for mailing. Kindly write for it. 
GEO. W. HUNTER, Grower, 
R. F. D. No. 4, Dowagiac, Mich. 


WATER LILIES 


SOMPTUOSA. A new and splendid intro- 
duction from France. Huge, dark, red-flaked 
flowers 8 to 9 inches in diameter, free-bloom- 
ing. $10.00 each. 

Many other rare water lilies described in 
our 1926 catalog. 


Johnson Water Gardens, Box C, Hynes, Calif. 








“GROW SUCCESS” 
WITH 
HORNBERGER’S 
Hardy Bulbs, Seeds and Plants 
New catalog worth dollars to you, free. 


F. C. HORNBERGER 


Hamburg New York 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE :-: SPRUCE 
CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, N. H. 


Ghe Cottage Gardens 


A Nursery You Can Depend Upon 
“Lansing. - - Michigan 


Hardy Plant Annual on Request 


TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, 
Shrub, and Hardy Perennial Seeds from 
all parts of the World. 

Send for Catalogue 
CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
6628-30-32 Ross Street 
GERMANTOWN - - PHILADELPHIA 








FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 
Forestry Company 


NURSERIES SEED HOUSE 
Cheshire, Conn. Willsboro, N. Y. 


NORWAY SPRUCE 
Choice specimens balled and 
burlapped 
2-3’ 3-4’ 4-5’ 5-6’ 
Available in carload lots. 
The Independence Nurseries Co. 
Independence, Ohio 








ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS Roses, Evergreens, Ete. 
9 Lowest Prices Available 

ree Practical Individual Blue-Print Planting Plans 

Without goer for the Suburban Home, 
Parks, Country Estate, Cemetery, or rear- 
rangement of old grounds on deferred basis. 
We pay all transportation charges anywhere 
J. OTTO & SON NURSERY CO. 143 Nichols St., Rochester, N. Y. 


OTTO WITTBOLD NURSERY 
6758 Loleta Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Our Specialties: 


Trees, shrubs, evergreens, vines, 
perennials, and house plants. 


HILL’S EVERGREENS 


Complete assortment of varieties 
for ornamental use. Price list free. 
De Duxe catalog in natural colors, 
25 cents. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 


Box 501 DUNDEE, ILL. 





When you order your Fruit Trees and 
Berry Plants please consider that we 
guarantee our stock TRUE TO NAME 
and DISEASE FREE and refer you to 
any New England Agricultural College as 
to our reliability. 

Our catalog truthfully describes the best 
in Fruit Trees, Berry Plants, Shrubs, 
Vines, Evergreens and Perennials. May 
we send you a copy? 


GEO. D. AIKEN, 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 








-—HARDY FRUITS— 





Orchids We specialize in ORCHIDS! 


Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 
cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 
whenever you need this kind of plant. 

Send for Special List No. 79 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 

















Send for New Free Catalog of 
MILLER’S EXQUISITE 
Dahlias and Gladiolus 
Tells All About These Beautiful Flowers 
500 Choice Varieties. New Reduced 


Prices. 
N.A. Miller, Box 412s Portland, Ore. 
Fe eee 











ERENNIAL 
SEEDS 


From Huntington are more used in 
the trade than those from any other 
source. We grow, gather, clean, 
import, and are able to fill your 
wants in clean, true, and fresh stock. 


Write for free catalogues. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON 
Painesville, Ohio 
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“Sir Heart” to capacity with eggs of that species in 
ong Heart ADVANCE WEATHER preparation se distribution season which 
POLICE INFORMATION? is expected to be one of the largest in the 


history of the Commission. Reports from 
DOGS Let a Tycos Stormoguide Tell! hatchery foremen indicate that the eggs are 
in good condition and will produce a yield 
of fry and fingerling fish equal to, or sur- 
passing, the productions of other years. 
The loss of brook trout eggs through dis- 
ease and other causes the past year has 
been very light and the fish planted in the 
waters of New York State have been 


“Character plus 
Appearance.” 
You can pay 
more, but you 
can’t get a bet- 
ter dog. 





UN BEAM FARM 
TRONG HEART KENNELS 


strong and active. 


R. F.D.7 New Brunswick, N. J. 





New York State College of Forestry 
Freak Tree Contest 





G. W. Gotham of Courtland won first 
prize in the contest for photographs of 
freak trees offered by the New York State 
College of Forestry, Syracuse University. 


Spruce Gum 


Clear natural spruce gum fresh from the 
great forests of Northern Maine. The 
hest grade. $5 a pound, prepaid. Sample 
box, $1, postpaid. 


The picture, which won five dollars, showed 





a mature elm with a limb turned toward 


Snow for skiing, or muddy fields— : 
the ground about half way up the trunk 















efined Spruce G ade by us for 20 : > : . > 
oe = pote od pee Gg Me $1 a day ol golf or ra-n-swept links : . 
for box of 20 five cent packages, prepaid Watch the Stormoguide. It will tell and completely grafted to a younger elm 
im the United States. you twelve to twenty-four hours in some twenty feet distant. The bent-over 
Address: advance. Do not depend on ancient limb had absorbed the growth of the 
proverbs or the looks of the sky, th th tt tl , k 
EASTERN GUM COMPANY but find out from a Stormoguide younger tree with the result that the aca 
MONSON, M what actually is forecast to occur. of the mature tree above the connecting 
I ‘, AINE Ss : = ides 2 ali 
rycos Stormoguides are reliable branch was much larger than below. 
barometers, with real weather infor- An interesting feature of the contest was 
mation printed on the dial instead Pig iat Sigh gO mOe te <M 
Attract Wild Duck of the misleading “Rain, Change ce atorery sae the elm ew. * 
and Fair” on the dials of ordinary most given to abnormal growth. Twice as 
You can increase the value of your bar stere s . ee s at freak - wy 
‘) rometers. . . : c 
property and help conserve wild Tt = pia “ea >xcelle sifts f clever —_ photographs of freak elms wens sub 
life. Plant favorite food for ley make excellent gilts for any mitted, with beech, maple, and birch fol- 


occasion. Especially suitable for 


water-fowl—Wild Rice. Can be L A 
Golf Clubs and out-of-door people. 


planted as soon as the ice is gone. lowing. 











Duck Potato and 35 other plants = ae: ; ‘ a ees 
for spring planting. Free planting Get one for ae pone and suit 

advice. Write Terrell’s Aquatic your pleasure to the weather. West Virginia Conservation Commission 
Farm, 12 W. Blk., Oshkosh, Wis. The Stormoguide illustrated has a Plans Regional Meetings 


5-inch_ silvered metal dial, round 


= hones cane. helilinn tetteed 76 com With the purpose of listing the problems 














TARNEDGE FOXES pensated for temperature and ad- which face forestry and wood-lot owners, 
inns aene justable for altitude. A very sune- of determining the justification of replant- 
THE gal araae in every way. Price ing forest areas and for considering areas 
PRIZE WINNING RANCH Other models from $1800 to $25.00. available for State Forests, parks or game 
35 Pairs of Breeders See them at anv good instrument refuges, the West Virginia Forest, Parks 
31 Pai € Pri Wi dealers, or we will send them. safe and Conservation Commission plans a 

a a delivery guaranteed, upon receipt of : : : 
ie a“ a. number of meetings throughout the State 

Grand Show Champions : Bosklets on: request. during March, April and May. 
Sweepstake Winners Taylor In ° This Commission was created by the last 
: - strument Companies ; 

Blue Ribbon Winners aaniiieiahiihh ion “ae ok on 6 legislature and held its first meeting at 
The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. PR it gs ep RATE poe Charleston, December 4. Governor Howard 
Catalogue TYCOS Building core - Crest Brivais M. Gore was elected Chairman and Nat T. 

T s : Mason, Ltd., ~ A ‘ é : 
SABATTIS, mM: Y. | ieee = Bias oy Frame, Director of Agricultural Extension, 

















- Vice-Chairman and Executive Secretary. 











New Oregon Arboretum Dedicated 


Comfortable Camping The new arboretum of the Oregon Agri- 


DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with cultural College school of forestry has 
recently been dedicated, with principal ad- 


METROPOLITAN CAMP OUTFITS dresses by C. M. Granger, district fores- 
Our Guarantee, “Satisfaction or Money Refunded,” Your Protection ter, and T. T. Munger, director of the 
Pacific Northwest Experiment Station, 
: *. in a Comfort 
bt Fas ‘the Remsing Board Mammepetinn Comp: Senta Have: sent Sleep on Air Sleeping Pocket of the United States Forest Service. 


Ww 5 ILITY the test for 33 years for quality, serv- : , 
wae i ice and durability and are recom- : Y Other members of the Federal Forest 
Service who attended and made addresses 











Can be set up by outdoor purpose. 
Mosquito Netting, fider-down Robes, Whall’s Umbrella With Inside Air Mattress gon, and Donald N. Mathews, junior for- 


mended by thousands of satisfied cus- 
guage og Don’t buy elsewhere until you see were Walt L. Dutton, supervisor of the 
minutes. Sewed-i0 our illustrated FREE CATALOG of 
d Pole and Car- : : te 7 
an Cases. =—=«AG_‘Utility Auto Tents. Packs 8x 8x25 inches ester, Umpqua National Forest, Roseburg, 


Storm and Bug Proof’ jomers as most reliable for every 

floor. Steel Stakes, i: ‘Mattresses, Cushions, Pillows, Malheur National Forest, John Day, Ore- 
4 both graduates of the forest school at 

Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. Established 1891 Athol, Mass. 0" 
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| In Every State— 


Thousands of Satisfied Users Find 
i the Utmost Comfort, Protection 
and Compactness in— 









roe 


SQUARE L MBR 







ELIA 


TRADE MARK REG -ATENTS PENDING 


Write for Brooks Camp Catalog, 
Road Maps and Nearest Dealer. 


| BROOKS TENT & AWNING Co. 


1 


1671 Arapahoe Street, Denver, Colo. 
2 EE 


JB IASCUPE 


A~ POWER 






American made 
B.noculor 


Wonderful for outdoor folks, farmers, hunters, fishers, campers, 
tourists, scouts, naturalists. Lighter, more compact, easier to ac- 
just, equal to many foreign glasses costing much more, Atdealer 
or direct, postpaid. Money back guarantee. 
WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 
810 Hudson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 








DON’T ENVY THE WELL- 
DRESSED OUTDOOR MAN 
OE BE 
ONE! 
Wear 


Filson 
Clothes! 







Our Catalog ‘P” 
will show you 
Real Outdoor 
Clothes. 

How to be com- 
fortably and sen- 
sibly dressed for 
he Outdoors! It’s 
Free! Send for it. 
These laced 
breeches, one item 
of the Filson line, are of water-proofed khaki. 
They are comfortable to wear—they are dur- 
able and snappy in appearance. Double front 
and seat. Large pockets. $6.00. Send 
waist measure. 


C. C. FILSON CLOTHES 


1005-1007 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 











Dean George W. Peavy extended his 
greeting at a meeting on the arboretum 
grounds and the dedication took place 
“the forester’s cabin,” built by the stu- 
dents and faculty of the forest school, 
entirely of forest timbers and logs. 

Earl Mason, assistant professor of 
estry, delivered the presentation speech 
the cabin. An examination of the 320 ac 
arboretum was made and also of the si! 
for the new forest nursery, which has been 
made possible by funds from the Clarke- 
McNary reforestation act. 

The first annual forest congress 
charge of Prof. T. J. Starker of th 
school, was held at the forestry building 
on the O. A. C. campus on the morning 
of the dedication. 

Ohio Buys New Forest Nursery Site 

The State Forestry Department at Woos- 
ter, Ohio, has arranged for the purchase 
of a 56-acre forest nursery site near Mari- 
etta. This tract will be ample to care 
for the forest planting needs in the South- 
ern Ohio district. The Department will 
abandon in a few years the nursery site at 
Camp Sherman, under lease from the Fed- 
eral Government, because of unsuitable 
soil conditions. 

Over a million trees will probably be 
nearly four times the number sent out last 
year. 

Conference on Roadside Shade Trees 
in Connecticut 

The Connecticut Forestry Association 
and Yale School of Forestry held early 
in February at New Haven a State-wide 
conference for conserving tree growth and 
landscape. conditions 
along the highroads of Connecticut. State 


improving general 


Departments, civic and public welfare or- 
ganizations were invited to participate in 
the meeting. 

Col. Graves, Dean of the School of For- 
estry, speaking of the meeting said, in part: 
“The scenic features of Connecticut con- 
stitute one of its great assets. The de 
facement of wooded slopes by fire, the 
stripping of beautiful forests adjacent to 
the traveled roads and the cutting of an- 
cient avenues of maples and other trees 
planted by those who have gone before 
impair the attractive areas of the State 
and are a public injury. We are build- 
ing a system of highways unmatched any- 
where. We can greatly increase their 
scenic value to the people by intelligent 
roadside planting; we can preserve the 
unique beautiful 
stretches of road by protecting the existing 


character of many 
trees or strips of woods that border upon 
them.” 
Tennessee Forest Fire Patrolmen Meet 
The Fifth 
State District Forest Fire Patrolmen was 
held recently in Knoxville. State Fores- 
ter R. S. Maddox presided. 
The meeting occupied two days, the 


Annual Meeting of the 

















RADIO BATTERIES 


Win Again 


ee 














The illustration pictures the take-off of the winn 

flight and in the insert is the radio equipment carried. 

(Burgess ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ Batteries furnished the 
electrical energy to operate the set.) 


When the Goodyear III won the right 
to represent the United States at Bel- 
gium, Burgess Radio Batteries supplied 
the electrical energy for the operation 
of the balloon’s radio equipment. 

Almost every day from somewhere 
in the world news comes to us of new 
Burgess adventures. 

And that Burgess Batteries have con- 
tributed their bit in so many interesting 
events of sport, commerce and science re- 
flects the esteem in which they are held. 


“Ask Any Radio Engineer” 


Your own radio dealer down the street 
sells Burgess Batteries. He probably 
sells the famous Burgess Flashlights, too. 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 
General Sales Office: CHICAGO 


Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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ATTENTION, FORESTERS! 


HELP WANTED 














WANTED: SKILLED TREE SURGEON: Year 
round position open as foreman in vicinity of New 
York City for thoroughly trained tree surgeon. 
Good Ry a winter guarantee, car furnished 
to rig! ht man. Old Davey man preferred. State 
qualifications in detail and give references in 
first letter. Address Box 33, care AMERICAN ForEsTS 
AND Forest Lire- Washington, D. C. (1-2-3) 


WANTED: REPRESENTATIVE to solicit Tree 
Surgery in different territories. Good busi- 
ness for the right man. State qualifications 
in detail and references in first letter. Ad- 


dress Box 39, care of AMERICAN FORESTS 
AND Forest LIFE, Washington, D. C. 
(3-4-5) 








POSITIONS WANTED 





MAN with forestry training and experience in 
forestry work (married), desires position as 
caretaker on private estate. Available at once. 
Address Box 30, care of AMERICAN ForESTS AND 
Forest LiFe, W ashington, D. C. (12-1-2) 





TECHNICAL GRADUATE: 8 years’ experience 
in paper mills and woods operations, now an 
executive, desires change. Can manage an 
estate. Address Box 31, AMERICAN ForESTS AND 
Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (1-2-3) 





GRADUATE FORESTER. Swedish. 5 years ex 
perience in Sweden. 1% years in United States. 
Qualified to handle timber appraisals, tree plant- 
ing, surveying and general forestry problems. 
Age 26. Address Box 32, AMERICAN Forests 
AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (1-2-3) 





POSITION WANTED as superintendent of es- 
tate or with lumber company. Eight years 
foreman in all branches of forestry, two years 
superintendent of forest reservation, six years 
superintendent of wood and lumber business. 
35 years of age. Address Box: 34, care of 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washing- 
ton, D. C. (2-3-4) 





YOUNG MAN, 19 years old, desires position 
either as caretaker on large forest estate, 
or with a lumber concern practicing forestry. 
At present taking a special course in forestry 
at a New England University. Experience 
includes blister rust work and woodcutting. 
Available June 21st, 1926. Address Box 335, 
care of AMERICAN Forests aNp Forest LiFe, 
Washington, D. C. (3-4-5) 





GRADUATE FORESTER, 41. 
Forestry and civil engineering. Knowledge in 
the profit making. Willing to settle down 
a number of years on a large forest estate. 
Best references. Address Box 36, care of 
AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire, Washing 
ton, D. C. (3-4-8) 


Experienced in 


FOREST ENGINEER (married) wants position. 
12 years’ experience in all phases of logging. 
Experience on stream improvements. Ex. U. S. 

S. studied in Europe. Speaks four Jan- 
guages. Address Box 37, care of AMERICAN 
Forests AND Forest Lire, Washington, B- c. 

4-5) 


POSITION desired as city or county forester or 
as superintendent of an estate. Trained in 


forestry, landscape gardening, botany, horti- 
culture, agriculture. Several years’ experience. 
A.B and M.S. degrees. Married. 30 years old. 


Address Box 38, care of AMERICAN Forests 
AND Forest Lire, Washington, D. C. (3-4-5) 
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first of which was given over to a dis- 
cussion of the general forest fire prob- 
lem by lumbermen, foresters and others 
interested in fire prevention. The sec- 
ond day was devoted entirely to the 
forest fire problem as it concerns the 
District Patrolman. 


Kentucky Plans to Guard Forests 

Legislation tending to make the program 
of the Kentucky State Forest Service more 
effective will be offered to the 1926 general 
assembly soon. 

The bill, sponsored by F. B. Merrill, 
State Forester, would make the duties of 
the forest wardens more definite and set 
out a number of penalties for offenses 
against forest regulations. 

The penalties that would be imposed are 
directed against persons who carelessly or 
otherwise endanger the woodlands of Ken- 
tucky by starting fires or by failing to re- 
move a fire hazard when directed by the 
Forest Service to do so. 

The forest wardens would be empowered 
to draft men and materials from any ad- 
jacent section of one in which a forest 
fire is burning. Failure to comply with 
such a request would be made punishable 
by a fine of from $5 to $50. 





New Jersey Improves Hacklebarney 
Parks 

Lying in the gorge of the Black River 
in one of the most unique and attractive 
pieces of natural scenery in New Jersey, 
the Hacklebarney State Park is being put 
into condition for use by the public. 

This park, a gift of Mr. A. E. Borie 
is a very beautiful piece of woodland ac- 
cessible by good country roads from Ches- 
Gladstone. Thinnings are being 
made to remove dead and dying trees, 
signs are being posted and trails construct- 
ed. The park will soon be in excellent 


shape for recreationists. 


ter to 


Saved im Spite of Themselves 

James Kirkland, a District Patrolman of 
the Tennessee Division of Forestry, located 
near Jeffery in East Tennessee, tells this 
story of an old man’s resourcefulness. 

Last fall, there were many serious and 
extensive fires throughout the “Great 
Smokies” in which the town of Jeffery is 
located. The families of men employed 
by a lumber company lived in railroad cars 
set off on a side-track and while the men 
were off in the woods their wives and 
children remained about the converted cars. 

Alas McRamor, who had 
active working days, lived with this little 
settlement and it was he who discovered 
the fire coming up the valley and rapidly 
approaching their homes. Realizing that 
something had to be done quickly in order 
to save the lives of the now frightened 
women and children, he earnestly pleaded 
with the women to leave their homes, but 
his efforts were fruitless. Maddened by 


passed his 


_ the thought of what would happen if they 


remained he snatched a small child in his 


right arm and another in his left and 
started down the railroad to safety. Cries 
from the children brought the mothers 
who in turn were followed by the older 
children. McRamor led off down the track 
to a siding and onto an area burned a few 
days before. As all of them collected 
around him, they heard the roar of the fire 
sweeping through their little homes, de- 
stroying everything in its path. 
Tennessee Reviews Year’s Forest Fire 
Record 

During 1925, a total of 1072 fires were 
handled in the wooded sections of Tennes- 
see by the patrolmen in the field. Most 
of those fires occurred during the spring 
fire season, and in March alone 489 were 
reported. 

The total area of 
over by fires was 207,333 acres. 
per cent of all the fires reported were ex- 
before they had burned 10 


forest land burned 
Twenty 


tinguished 
acres. 

Damage of $423,981 was suffered by the 
State because of these fires. One hundred 
and twenty-five fires were of incendiary 
origin. Carelessness in burning brush in 
process of clearing land for agricultural 
and other purposes resulted in 90 fires. 
Campers and hunters caused fires while 
careless smokers started 36 of them. 
Sparks from railroad locomotives were the 
origin of 76 forest fires and to lumbering 
operations were traced 52 fires. With the 
exception of 7, all of the 1072 fires were 
caused directly or indirectly by man. 

Nearly five thousand persons assisted 
the patrolmen in fire fighting free of 
charge, an average of almost 5 volunteer 
workers on each fire. The fact that large 
landowning companies as well as owners 
of small tracts of timberlands are declaring 
their willingness to enter into a cooperative 
agreement with the State in bearing half 
of the expense of giving their lands pro- 
tection from fire, is an assurance that the 
citizens are realizing the importance cf 
keeping fire out of the woods. 

Fire Protection Paid 

Eleven years ago the stumpage on a 
tract of 500 acres of timber-land lying in 
Lewis County, Tennessee, was purchased by 
lumbermen. Two thousand three hundred 
dollars was the price paid for it and all 
trees over 14 inches in diameter on the 
stump, were cut. Early this year the same 
people who took part in the purchase eleven 
years ago, again bought the stumpage on 
the same tract under a contract which in- 
cludes all trees over 12 inches in diameter 
and sets the price at $4,500. The principal 
species of trees growing on the tract consist 
of red oak, white oak and chestnut oak. 
The product to be harvested will be prin- 
cipally railroad cross-ties. 

What would the landowner have realized 
from this so-called wild lands had he per- 
mitted fire to burn over it from time to 
time ? 
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fire damage, 


and timber trespass 
claims. 


Milwaukee New Orleans 


Oficial (Sresters~ Northern Hemlock & Harwood sys Asso, 








Est. 1910. 
Paul H. Gearhart, Inc. 
Asheville, N. C. 

Timber Estimates—Appraisals 
And other Forest Work 


Our booklet “Timber” sent free on request 


Ine. 1925. 








FORREST H. COLBY 
Lumbering and Management of 
Timber Lands 


120 Exchange Street 
Portland, Maine 


Offices: 
Bingham, Maine 








P. T. COOLIDGE 


FOREST ENGINEER 


AND VALUATION 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
LOGGING PLANS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 




















JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester 
OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Largest Cruising House in America 





The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums, 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


Bristo.-Myers Co. 
40 Rector Street New York 
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Vermont Boosts for More Town 
Forests 


The Vermont Forestry Association and 
State Forest Service are cooperating in a 
drive to add at least twenty-five more town 
forests to those now existing in the State. 

Committees to consider this subject and 
place the matter before the town meetings 
next March are working at present in the 
towns of Bennington, Brandon, Fair Ha- 
ven, Poultney, Manchester, Newbury and 
Barton. 

Already nearly six thousand acres have 
been devoted to municipal forests in the 
state and a total of 995,800 trees have 
been planted. The city of Rutland leads 
with 1800 acres and 416,000 trees planted. 





England Will Cut Down Ancient Forests 

Wyre Forest, embracing a_ thousand 
acres of ancient oaks, which in the days 
of Robin Hood was a royal hunting ground, 
is to be cleared by modern woodmen 
and the ground replanted in fir and larch. 
The authorities decided that the old oaks, 
while picturesque, were useless and occu- 
pied altogether too much space for prac- 
tical purposes. Canadian foresters are to 
have charge of the reforestation. 


Paradox of the Northwest 
(Continued from page 173) 

profit other than trees. Where millions of 
young trees might be growing, without 
other reforestation plan than making growth 
possible, the tender saplings are crushed 
and killed by the high lead line; the soil 
is rendered barren for years by the re- 
peated fires; taxation systems are such that 
extra effort is not profitable to the owners 
of logged-off lands, therefore not practiced. 

In the basins that are sentineled by 
high promontories along the Dungeness, the 
Elwha, the Hoquiam, the Satsop, the Hama 
Hama and a score more rivers of the 
Olympic Peninsula, one of the greatest in 
area of the remaining timber sections, I 
have seen indescribable chaos behind the 
high lead line. In spots there are slash- 
ings, mutilated trees and debris to the 
depths of many feet, growing dryer with 
each dry season, until the whole mass is 
ready to spring into flame. These waste 
danger places will continue until utilization 
of waste timber products has been made 
profitable. 

More than two hundred scientists and 
engineers of the Pacific Coast, in recent 
session, expressed themselves on the “last 
of the forests.” Failure to utilize waste 
products and to clean up behind the “sky- 
line” cable, and general disregard of econ- 
omical methods were cited by them as 
reasons why the remaining billions of feet 
of timber in the Pacific Northwest may 
be exhausted within the next fifteen or 
twenty years, the end of which period may 
see more than half of the industry and 
commerce of the Pacific Coast destroyed. 
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Regulation 
"ge _ 1 UNITED 
STATES 


_ Forestry 
| __ Style 
_ Uniform 


No guess 
work when 
you buy an 
outtit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 











RIGHT from start to finish. 


Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached. 


SMITH-GRAY 


729 Broadway New York 

















193,600,000 Feet 
_ National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIll the mer- 
chantable dead timber, standing or 
down, and all the live timber marked 
or designated for cutting within the 


Fandango Logging Unit, embracing 
about 13, acres in T. 45 N., Rs. 14 
and 15 E., and T. 46 N., Rs. 14 and 15 


E., M.D.M., Modoc National Forest, 
California, estimated to be 193,600,000 
feet B.M., more or less of yellow pine, 
white fir and incense cedar, approx- 
imately 74 per cent yellow pine and an 
unestimated amount of lodgepole pine, 
the cutting of which will be optional. 


| 

STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates con- 

sidered, $3.50 per M for yellow pine 

and $.50 per M for white fir, incense 
cedar, lodgepole pine (cutting optional) 

and for any material below the ci- 

fications for sawlogs to be cut and re- 
moved at the option of the purchaser. 


DEPOSIT.—$5,000 must be deposited with 
each bid to be applied on the purchase 
price, refunded, or retained in part as 
liquidated damages, according to con- 
ditions of sale. 


MANUFACTURE.—The conditions of sale 
will require that this timber shall be 
manufactured at one mill of the band 
type located in Modoc County, Calif. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids 
will be received by the District Forester, 
San Francisco, Calif., up to and includ- 
ing June 1, 1926. 


The right to reject any and all bids 
is reserved. 


Before bids are submitted, full informa- 
tion concerning the character of the tim- 
ber, conditions of sale, deposits, and the 
submission of bids should be obtained 
from the District Forester, San Francisco, 
ag or the Forest Supervisor, Alturas, 

alif. 
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William M. Jardine, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, touring the Pacific Coast, asserted 
that his urgent 
need of intelligent cooperation between in- 


investigation showed the 


dustry, state administrations and federal 
forces to prevent catastrophic consequences 
from a policy of ignoring fundamental 


principles as applied to natural resources. 
There may be the belief that urgent need 

exists for the increasing harvest of mar- 

ketable timber; that the demand is great. 


Loggers will tell you this is erroneous, 
highly so. In no industry is competition 
keener. Agencies are working throughout 


this and foreign lands trying to create and 
hold markets for American trees. 
The modern skyline cable and the con- 


The 


foresters, writes that on one of the gov- 
ernment 
able to secure the consent of all but one 


reforestation projects he was 
right holder to plant up a certain com- 
mon. Although the grazing was worth- 
less, this man refused to surrender his 
“right” and the project had to be aband- 
oned, 


Difficulty of Extinguishing Worthless 
“Rights” 


Today there are over 2,500,000 acres of 
these England ‘and Wales. 
They are mostly heath lands, worthless for 
British authorities also point 


commons in 


agriculture. 
out that they are not 
portant meat or wool supplies and would, 
from the point of view of national econ- 


productive of im- 


omy, be more valuable if put to growing 
timber. But of the deeply in- 
trenched grazing rights, great and _ per- 
haps unsurmountable difficulties of a 
political nature stand in the way of so 


because 


using them. 

The following quotation from the 1920 
report of the British Forestry Commission 
brings this out clearly. “One of the ob- 
jects of forestry is to increase the resi- 
dent population in rural districts. It 
would be folly to touch fully-stocked im- 
proved grazings where the out-run for 
cattle both in summer and winter months 
is essential to the small holders, and the 
common grazing prov:des, as it often 
does, an important portion of the annual 
returns. 

“In common grazings, however, the land 
is oiten neglected, broken-covered in the 
lower, and undrained on the higher 
slopes and gives a very small return. In 
some cases, by arrangements with the 
commoners, it may be possible to rent and 
afforest a portion of the grazing land, 
thus affording shelter to the remainder 
and prov-:ding a fund for draining the 
bracken-cutting. Prejudice and ill-defined 


rights are not unlikely to prove an ob- 
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battle tank make it possible for 


loggers to log more trees in less 


verted 
more 
time. From the northernmost reaches of 
British Columbia, 
down to the redwoods of California, there 
is universal complaint that “there is no 
money in this game any more, too many 


where this is written, 


are in it.” 

In a score of cities of the Pacific Coast, 
both Canadian and American, tree planting 
carried on. These 
were 


campaigns are being 
same cities only two decades ago 
but small towns carved from the heart of 
evergreen Then, as today, the 
popular conception of creating additions and 
subdivisions was first to denude the land of 


They are trying to re- 


forests. 


growing trees. 


place them, because property value and 
living value are encompassed in the beauty 
of the trees. 

Yet other smaller 
extend their environs with the same system 
of slaughter. The only lesson that seems 
to teach the value of the trees is the loss 
of them. That lesson is being learned 
with bitterness over much of the North 
American continent, but only in those areas 
where the trees have been stripped. 

At the end of another quarter of a cen- 
tury the full extent of the calamity will 
burst upon America as a nation. In the 
meantime the fierce competition for mar- 
kets, and the wasteful methods of logging 
hold supremacy. 


cities continue to 


Forester or The Shepherd? 
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stacle in tackling this most difficult ques- 
tion. The total area of grazing commons 
* * * in over 2% million acres. The ques- 
tion will, therefore, have to be faced if 
the full programme is to be 
completed.” 

The above shows no lack of appreciation 
of the value of a well-established grazing 


forestry 


industry, nor does it paint any picture of 


bureaucratic forest administration riding 
rough shod over defenseless sheep and 


cattle men. Rather it shows a public ad- 


ministration facing an urgent economic 
problem, which it scarcely knows how to 
tackle. 

The problem has 


another phase, one 


municipal water 
presence of 
which they 


relating to pollution of 
Because of the 
their 


supplies. 
rights on water-sheds, 
have been unable to extinguish, Liverpool, 
3irmingham and other English cities have 
been forced, to permit grazing on these 
sheds, and have been severely criticized for 
engineers from 


this practice by sanitary 


other countries. Naturally such rights in- 


terfere with their reforestation schemes 


as. well. 


Forestry More Profitable Than Grazing 


The low economic value and_ relative 
unimportance from the point of view of 
national economics together with the po- 
tential value of these grazing lands for 
forestry is indicated by the following ex- 
tracts from the Acland Report: 

“The area of land utilized for rough 
grazing, but capable of growing first-class 
coniferous timber of the same character 
as that imported, is not less than three and 
more than five million acres. 
could be devoted to 


without decreasing the 


probably 
Two million acres 
timber production 
home production of meat by more than 0.7 
per cent, and if so used would ultimately 
afford employment to at least ten times 
the number of men now engaged on that 


area. 


“The districts which would benefit most 
are those which are now poorest and most 
backward, such as the hilly regions of 
northern England, Wales and Ireland, the 


Border Country and, most of all, the 
Highlands of Scotland. No one disputes 
that large areas in these districts now 


devoted to sheep or deer ought, if possible, 
to be put to more productive uses. In 
these tracts, now almost uninhabited, the 
cost of reclamation and equipment is such 
that no agricultural development is econom- 
ically possible unless some other industry 
is present to help to bear the preliminary 
outlay on roads, bridges, etc., and provide 
occupations to which the small farmer can 
turn in winter when he would otherwise 
be idle and to which his family can look 
for employment. In certain favoured local- 
ities, sea-fishing, mines or quarries may 
supply this want, but in 
silviculture and the industries based on it 
are the only agencies than can do so. 
“The economic contrast between a valley 
where the hills are under wood and one 
where they are grazing or 
sport is little short of amazing. A thou- 
sand acres of hill grazing require the serv- 
ices of one, or at most two, shepherds, 
and have even on the best land of that 
type an annual production per acre of less 
than ten pounds of mutton and two pounds 
The same area under forest re- 


many districts 


devoted to 


of wool. 
quires the services of ten men, besides oc- 
casional labour in nurseries and young 
plantations, and labour employed in indus- 
tries dependent on the forest, while its 
annual production is, at a low estimate, 
1,000 loads (50,000 cubic feet) of conifer- 
ous timber. When the woods extend to 
several thousands of acres, the new values 
they create become a potent factor in the 
development of the district, justify the 
building of roads, railways, and telegraphs, 
and serve to support churches, schools, 


doctors, shops, and many of the comforts 
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and amenities of civilization which are out 
of reach of the solitary crofter.” 

As a final example showing how little 
value these lands have for grazing is the 
fact that in Scotland alone over 1,100,000 
acres of them were abandoned for that 
purpose in the twenty years from 1892 to 
1912 and turned into game parks. 


Lessons for America 

There are several outstanding lessons to 
be drawn from British experiences: first, 
unrestricted grazing has resulted in large 
scale deforestation in the British Isles— 
a country where forest growth naturally 
is vigorous and abundant; second, the 
royal, or as we should say in the United 
States, National Forests, were largely 
destroyed by uncontrolled grazing which 
it was never possible to regulate effectively ; 
third, legally established grazing rights on 
public lands have become difficult or im- 
possible to extinguish despite the obvious 
public need for so doing; and finally, the 
grazing interests have clung tenaciously 


Ancient Dwellers 


to their “rights” even after they have 
ceased to be particularly valuable to them, 
and when the continuance of grazing on 
land which should be reforested is a na- 
tional economic waste, yielding practically 
no financial return to anyone and employ- 
ing little productive labor, as compared 
with that which would be used were the 
lands wooded. 

Senate Bill No. 2584, introduced in 
Congress on January 16 by Senator Stan- 
field of Oregon, would change the basic 
law of the United States to make grazing 
one of the primary purposes of our Na- 
tional Forests and would grant to stock 
men grazing rights to public lands hardly 
less permanent and perpetual than those 
which have prevailed in England. This 
proposed legislation forces upon the Ameri- 
can people the timely question: 

Do we want to allow conditions to be 
set up now on our National Forests and 
Public Domain which will in effect du- 
plicate what has happened in the British 
Isles? 


of the Southwest 
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cient America. The first type was a crude 
corrugated ware which they used, perhaps 
hundreds of years before Columbus dis- 
covered America. Then as they learned 
the art of modeling, they manufactured a 
smooth black and white vessel. And after 
they found out how to use paints, the art 
advanced rapidly until the wonderful poly- 
chrome and glaze creations were made, 
upon which these simple people expressed 
their ideas as to what was beautiful in the 
ever changing desert about them. Thou- 


sands of different designs are found on the 
vessels. Some with pretty legends relat- 
ing to their gods, who lived all about them 
and controlled the elements. 

The story of ancient Hawikuh is painted 
on the pottery vessels recovered from the 
ruin. Eventually students of American 
history will be able to trace the origin of 
the southwest Indians through a study of 
their pottery. And some day soon, one of 
the great mysteries of our ancient Ameri- 
cans will be solved. 





If Interested 





410 MAIN STREET 





SMITH FIRE FIGHTER 
AND SPRAYER COMBINED 


Banner Compressed Air Pump 


4-gallon heavy galvanized steel or all brass tank, as ordered 
Pump and pump castings made of heavy brass. Carried by 
handle, or over shoulder by carrying strap. 2-ft. half-inch, 
5-ply hose with brass automatic shutoff control nozzle. Brass 
pump screws in to center of tank. To operate, simply fill 
tank with water or spraying solution and easily pump im a 
few strokes of 
nozzie which throws a long solid stream for fighting fires or 
large broad fine mist spray for spraying shrubbery, garden 
vegetables, ete. 
fore, no labor. Well built for long hard service. A great ma 
chine for fighting forest fires and for all spraying purposes. 


Banner Compressed Air Pump with galvanized steel tank ....86.00 ea. 
Banner Compressed Air Pump wiht all brass tank................ $9.00 ea. 


in Quantities, Write for Special Price and 


Manufactured Since 1888 by 


D. B. SMITH & COMPANY 


air, when the labor is done, then work th« 


One pumping of air will empty tank, there 


PRICES: 


IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS 


Catalog on Full Line 


UTICA, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 





THE 
HAUCK 
TORCH 


is 
the best 


FIRE-FIGHTING 
MACHINE 





The efficient fire fighters of North 
America, Europe and the Eastern hemi- 
sphere say— 


“nothing has been found to equal the 
HAUCK TORCH.” 


“Tt is approved for firing slash and brush 
piles because it reduces the fire hazard. 
One man can fire a dozen piles of slash 
and brush when material is wet, in less 
time than it would take ten men _ using 
some other means.” 


HAUCK MANUFACTURING CO. 
126 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, New York 


Pacific Coast Branch and Warehouse: 
296 Second Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Canadian Representatives: 


Watson Jack & Co., Ltd., 
Power Building, Montreal, Quebec 








Copies of the following indices 
of American Forestry and American 
Forests and Forest Life will be sent 
to members on request: 


Volume 29—1923 
Volume 30—1924 
Volume 31—1925 


Mail Requests to 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 


ASSOCIATION 


1523 L Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five-year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work in the magnificent Ore- 
gon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging 
operations and lumber manufactur- 
ing plants near at hand. 


readily obtainable 
logging 


Summer work 
in the Forest Service, in 
camps, and in the mills. 


For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 


Oregon State 
Agricultural College 


Corvallis . . Oregon 





Choosing a School 


The schools whose advertisements 
appear in AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
Forest Lire are the leading forestry 
schools in their respective localities. 
They offer a well balanced curricu- 
lum and the inspiration of leaders 
in the profession of forestry. 


from them 
they 


may select 
assurance that 


Members 
with the full 
are choosing from the best. 

















FORESTRY TRAINING 


In the Heart of the Rockies 


The Colorado School 
of Forestry 


A Department of Colorado College 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Four and five-year undergraduate 
courses and a two-year graduate course | 
in technical forestry, leading to the de- 
grees of Bachelor of Science in Forestry 
and Master of Forestry. 

Forestry teaching in spring and fall at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000 acre forest be- 
longing to the School) and the winter 
term at Colorado Springs. 

Write for announcement giving full in- 
formation. 





University of Idaho 


MOSCOW, IDAHO 


| School of Forestry 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing 
for federal, state and private 
work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bach- 
elor of Science in Forestry and 
Master of Science in Forestry 
respectively. 


| Opportunity is given to spe- 


cialize in General Forestry, 
Logging, Engineering, and 


Range Management. 


Large logging and milling op- 
| erations, important wood-work- 
| ing industries, also extensive 
| federal, state, and private forests 
| near at hand. Excellent oppor- 
| tunity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


| Francis G. MILLER, Dean 


























Yale School of 
Forestry 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering a 
two years technical course in 
forestry leading to the degree 
of Master of Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced work 
and research in the labora- 
tories and the school forests. 


For further information and 
catalog address 


The Dean of the 


School of Forestry 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 





University of Maine 
Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Opportunities for full technical training, 
and for specializing in forestry problems 
of the northeastern States and Canada. 


Eight-weeks’ camp-course required of all 
Seniors in* Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under 
faculty supervision. | 
For Catalog and further information 
address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE | 


Professor ef Forestry | 














Harvard Forest 


Petersham, 
Massachusetts 








A forest experiment station of two 
thousand acres, 14 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. 

| Logging, milling, and marketing an- 

nually carried on. Extensive plantations 
established from the Forest nursery. 

| Competent graduate students accepted 

| as candidates for degrees of M. F. or D.S. 








| RICHARD T. FISHER 
| Director 











The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





(THe State Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion of ninety acres at Syracuse, 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Demon- 
stration Forest of 1,000 acres at 
Cranberry Lake (home of the Sopho- 
more Summer Camp), three other 
field experiment stations, the Roose- 
velt Wild Life Forest Experiment 
Station, a modern pulp mill, a 
well-equipped sawmill, a complete 
dry-kiln plant, the biological labora- 
tories, and an excellent reference 
library afford unusual opportunities 
for investigative work. A four-year 
course in Pulp and Paper Manufac- 
ture and a short course each spring 
in Dry-kiln Engineering and Lum- 
ber Grading are regularly given. 
In addition to the regular four- 
year undergraduate courses, special 
courses are offered that lead to the 
degrees of Master of Forestry, Mas- 
ter of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, Doctor of Philosophy, and 
Doctor of Economics. 





FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 
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Why a Life Membership in The American 


Forestry Association is a Good Investment 


A Life Membership in The American Forestry Association costs $100.00, and carries with it 
a life subscription to the monthly publication AMERICAN Forests and Forest Lire, in addition to 


a fully paid-up membership in the Association. 


THE PLAN 


Life Membership payments are deposited in a special savings fund, which draws interest. Each 
year an amount sufficient to cover the membership dues of each Life Member is withdrawn and 


used for current expenses. Any accumulated surplus is invested or used under the direction of the 


Board of Directors. 


A FEW OF THE ADVANTAGES ARE: 


TO YOU TO YOUR ASSOCIATION 


1. A definite saving in dollars and cents. 1. Saves cost collecting dues. 
2. Insures your receiving AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 4 ¢.. tes a Se 
and all other literature issued by the Association for life. ee 7 — 


3. Eliminates keeping record of the date to which dues are paid. 3. Permits an expansion of the work. 





tc 


I RECCGGNITION OF NOTABLE AID RENDERED IN FURTHERING 
THE CAUSE OF FOREST CONSERVATION IN BEHALF OP THIS AND 
FUTURE GENERATIONS OP AMERICANS HEREBY DESIGNATES 


‘i? ? 
F ws Gniscy 5MKows 
ef LIFE MEMBER. 
Arp iT DECLARES THAT THIS HONOR IS CONFERRED UPON 
ONLY SUCH PERSONS AS HAVE GIVEN DISTINGUISHED 
ASSISTANGE TO THE ASSCCIATION ¢ THROUGH IT TO THEIR CQINTRY. 
f witness whereof we have attached our hand and 


seal, gt We inthe Diftrice of Columbia this 
je tn the year 1924 


tlle 


Oord Me hiker nl ied ce~ 


SECRETARY PRESIDENT 





Membership Certificates, as illustrated above, size 11” x 14”, printed in two colors 
on the best quality parchment paper, are furnished Life Members. 


You need not wait until the end of your membership year to take out a Life Mem- 
bership. Credit will be given for the unexpired term for which you have paid. 


Save time and money and help your Associa- 
tion by taking out a Life Membership today 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


THE LENOX BUILDING, 1523 L STREET N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





















































Of Unsurpassed Beauty—Broad-leaved Evergreens and Azaleas 


Go wherever you may and the Estate Owner's greatest pride generally centers around his Rhododendrons, Laurels, 
and various Azaleas. The past decade has seen these native plants take mighty forward strides in popular favor until 
the work of collecting them has become a special business. 

I am prepared to make carload shipments direct from the woods of North Carolina and for a well-balanced assort- 
ment suggest the following, in form of a highly favorable 


SPECIAL OFFER TO AMERICAN FOREST READERS: 

100 Azalea calendulacea 1-2 ft.clumps 100 Kalmia latifolia 2-3 ft. clumps 
100 Kalmia latifolia 1-2 ft.clumps 100 Rhododendron maximum....................... 2-3 ft. clumps 
100 Rhododendron maximum...................0008 3-4 ft. clumps 

All select stock, carefully packed in a car for $340.00, F. O. B. shipping point in North Carolina. 

This is just a typical combination of what I am prepared to furnish in quantities, at special prices. My stocks, 
however, embrace literally hundreds of items, from wild flowers and ferns to scores of varieties of Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, etc. Here are a few items gleaned at random from my special bulletin: 


100 
Azalea’ calendulacea.................. strong clumps 1 5 Rhododendron catawbiense........strong clumps 1 4-2 ft 
Kalmia latifolia (Laurel)... strong clumps 1 50. Rhododendron maximum .. strong clumps 1142-2 ft... 
Kalmia latifolia (Laurel)..........strong clumps 2 e Rhododendron maximum strong clumps 2 -3 ft 
Rhododendron caroliniam strong clumps 114-2 ft 


Wild Flowers and Ferns by the Millions 


I am also prepared to supply the following, which can be shipped separately or in the same case with the Laurels, 


etc., offered above: 
100 1000 100 1000 


Cimicifuga racemosa............sccescsecseersesseereesseeseersens $6. Lilium superbum R $80.00 
Cypripedium acaule, medium size.. K Lily of the Valley, strong plants.. -. 6.00 
Cypripedium spectabile, 1-3 crowns pe sovobibd Mertensia_ virginica = ® 100.00 
Lilium  canadense...... eis J $70.00 Trillium “ai es i 30.00 
Lilium carolina.... 2. 110.00 Trillium grandiflorum -. 4.00 30.00 
Lilium Grayi.. y 110.00 Ferns in variety for massed plantings................ 8.00 70.00 
Please do not ask me to supply less than 100 of one kind at these special rates. Orders for smaller quantities will 
be welcomed here at Southwick, at prices quoted in my free catalog, for which please write. Besides Shrubs, Bulbs, 
and Plants offered above, I can supply many other varieties direct from the South. I invite inquiries from Landscape 
Architects and other quantity users of native plant material. 


Complete Catalog Gladly Mailed Free! 
When Writing, Please Mention American Forests and Forest Life 


Edward Gillett, Fern and Flower Farm, 7 Main St., Southwick, Mass. 
































